This boy has talent. His progress in 

just a few months proves that. 

But, like most youngsters, he has pride, too. 
Playing in the band, he secretly felt 
conspicuous playing a 


substitute for the real thing. 


“Now its fun to practice!” 
Fun, because he’s the proud owner of a 
genuine grenadilla wood clarinet like the 
professionals use. He gets a true wood-wind 
tone, and it plays so easily, too. 
An expensive change? Not at all, because 


it’s an Edgware, priced only 


slightly higher than plastic clarinets. 


“Sith 
be 


Complete with case and accessories, 
the grenadilla wood B Edgware, 17 
keys, 6 ring, is only. . $9 29950 
Same as above, only with ebonite bell, complete 3119.50 


Dealers: For rental purposes, Edgware is also available 
in ebonite at $119.50, complete. 


For name of nearest dealer and 

full particulars on Edgware, world’s most popular 
wood clarinet, write C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 

460 W. 34th St., New York — 

or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. 

In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes, Toronto. 
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T HAPPENED IN DIGNIFIED LONDON: 
Carmen’s suitor stooped over to 
pick up his sweetheart’s rose and 
split his trousers, much to the enter- 
tainment of the audience at the fa- 
mous Sadler's Wells Opera House. 


Tenor Robert Thomas later ex- 
plained, “I must have made a rather 
long stretch. I felt something of a 
draught but I still didn’t realize 
they’d gone.” The quick-thinking 
stage manager rang down the cur- 
tain, and the producer calmly an- 
nounced that Mr. Thomas had had 
an unfortunate accident but that the 
opera would be resumed as soon as 
possible. Back came Mr. Thomas 
in new pants and sang his first line, 
“What a look, what a brazen assur- 
ance. . . .” It almost stopped the 
show a second time. 


HAWAII'S VISITORS BUREAU is getting 
a little self-conscious about hula 
skirts and ukeleles. Recently we re- 
ceived a letter from the public rela- 
tions director which said in part, “So 
many mainland citizens consider the 
Hawaiian Islands an oboriginal out- 
post with little in the way of fine 
culture and artistic accomplishment 
that we thought you might be inter- 
ested in a special story with pictures 
based on the production of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth. "Now we haven’t room 
to run the whole story, but we cer- 
tainly applaud the hundred-piece 
Honolulu. Symphony Orchestra 
which recently performed the Bee- 
thoven under conductor George 
Barati. John M. Kelly, Jr. trained 
the two-hundred voice chorus for the 
concert. The only thing we hope is 
that the Islands don’t get so im- 
mersed in Western European and 
American music that they lose sight 
of their own particular and individ- 
ual culture. Please, Mr. Barati, 
don’t make ’em carbon copies of the 
Berlin or New York Philharmonic 
symphonies. 
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THE TROMBONE has matured fron: the 
days when it was known mainly for 
its “street corner band” character 
and has become an instrument of 
great beauty with real emotional 
quality, observes Dr. Howard Han- 
son, director of the Eastman School 
of Music. In an address to the East- 
ern Division of the College Band 
Directors National Association. 
Speaking of his own school’s en- 
semble he went on to say, “I never 
hear this trombone choir without 
feeling that I have had a moving 
spiritual experience. This is typical 
of what is happening in the wind in- 
strument field. It is due in part to 
better instruments, but it is due 
more to better teaching, better 
equipment, and better understand- 
ing of what constitutes good tone.” 
Once again, we repeat, musical 
standards are considerably higher 
now than they were back in the 
“good old days,” and no one need 
apologize for American perform- 
ances. We have top-ranking artists 
and teachers who take a back seat 
for no one. 


A NEW BOOKLET, “Jewish Music Con- 
cert Programs,” containing complete 
programs of Jewish music selected 
from those performed in various 
cities all over the country last year, 
has just been published by the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board, 145 
East 32nd Street, New York 16, New 
York. It is designed to provide 
music directors with some new ideas 
for repertoire and serve as a medium 
for exchange of program ideas, ac- 
cording to Dr. A. W. Binder, chair- 
man of the program selection com- 
mittee of the council. The book 
lists performing groups, offers sug- 
gestions for various combinations, 
and gives the publishers of the com- 
positions mentioned. Particularly 
commendable is the editor’s word of 
caution against duplicating the pro- 


grams as listed. ‘Too many music 
directors are unwilling to do their 
own thinking, preferring a musical 
capsule with complete directions for 
use. No two communities are alike, 
and the individual conductor must 
adapt, arrange, and modify pro- 
grams to suit his group and audience. 


THIRTY CONDUCTORS of community, 
civic, and college orchestras through- 
otu the country are attending the 
Conductors’ Workshop in Cleveland 
early this month. The workshop is 
jointly sponsored by the Cleveland 
Orchestra under Conductor George 
Szell and the American Symphony 
Orchestra League. The men attend 
ten rehearsals and six concerts plus 
two rehearsals of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra Chorus. Beside the re- 
hearsals for the regular concerts, 
there are special sessions with both 
full and chamber orchestra in which 
the visitors conduct a varied list of 
works. These include “Adagio for 
Strings” by Barber; Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 5; Hanson’s Sym- 
phony No. 2; Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 85; “Symphonie Espagnole” by 
Lalo; vocal selections from the 
Magic Flute, and the Strauss tone- 
poem, “Death and Transfiguration.” 
In addition to these, chorus re- 
hearsals will be devoted to Stravin 
sky’s “Symphony of Psalms” and the 
Beethoven Ninth under the regular 
choral conductors, Russell L. Gee 
and Robert M. Stofer. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY at Bloomington 
is continuing its Lenten tradition by 
presenting Parsifal for the sixth suc- 
cessive year. The performance, in 
English, is slated for Palm Sunday, 
April 11, with a cast of approxi- 
mately sixty-five singers, plus the 
University’s Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. The opera begins at four 
o'clock and carries on into the eve- 
ning, with a supper intermission be- 
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FIRST PRIZE Gold Medal Award to S. M. L. for Tenor Saxophones . . . 
FIRST PRIZE Gold Medal Award to S. M. L. for Alto Saxophones . . . 
SEVEN Awards to S. M. L. for each individual instrument entry 


... Judged the “FINEST” by independent expert juries 
at the | ional Wind | t Competition, 


products of él Poris, France 


division of Pancordion, inc. 


Dept. A254 
601 W. 26th St. 
New York City 


Write for our lotest colorful 
brochures on $. M.L. Instruments 


tween the first and second acts. 
Members of the cast are selected 
from the school itself, and this year 
Eugene Bayless, staff instructor, and 
John Maloy, a senior from Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, will alternate in the title 
role. 


A CONTEST FOR TEACHERS, “Why I 
Teach,” is being sponsored by the 
American Legion Auxiliary, with 
both divisional and national awards. 
Contestants must have completed 
five years of teaching by June 1, 
1954, and May | is the deadline for 
entries. Information may be se- 
cured from the American Legion 
Auxiliary, 49 West 44th Strect, New 
York 36, New York. Top award is 
a $250 savings bond, and the con- 
testant must put his or her statement 
in the form of an open letter to a 
high school graduate. The entry 
may be between one and three hun- 
dred words in length. Although 
open to all teachers, this might offer 
a special opportunity for music 
teachers to express their attitudes 
toward their profession. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS has just re- 
leased three new long-plaving re- 
cordings containing music of Indian 
tribes in Arizona, Washington, Wis- 
consin, and North Dakota. All the 
songs, recorded by Dr. Frances Dens- 
more of Red Wing, Minnesota, carly 
in the century, are now seldom, if 
ever heard. Each disk is accom- 
panied by a descriptive pamphlet ex- 
plaining the historical background 
of the material recorded and con- 


tains English translations of texts. 


The Library now has a total of 
thirty-three albums of folk music, in- 
cluding both 78- and 33-1-3-r.p.m. 
recordings for sale. A catalog list- 
ing of these may be obtained for ten 
cents in coin from the Recording 
Laboratory, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


NEW DIRECTOR of music for the New 
York City Board of Education is 
Peter J. Wilhousky, music educator 
and choral conductor. He is well 
known to music educators through 
the All-City Chorus which gives a 
series of concerts in New York an- 
nually and as a guest conductor at 
many music festivals. Dr. Wilhousky 
moves up to fill the post of Dr. 
George H. Gartlan who retired in 
1952. Congratulations. 
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wINNeRS of the Queen Elisabeth of 
Belgium International Musical Com- 
petition have just been announced, 
with two Americans included in the 
list. Alvin Etler won fourth prize 
with his Symphony No. | and James 
Myron Cohn won ninth prize with 
his Symphony in F. The first prize 
went to Michal Spisak of Poland for 
his composition entitled “Serenade.” 
A total of 439 composers partici- 
pated, representing 36 nations and 
five continents. 


THE BURNED-OUT BERLIN OPERA HOUSE 
will be reconstructed soon, according 
to an announcement of an architec- 
tural competition for plans. The 
Municipal Opera, once located in an 
elaborate building on Bismarck 
Strect, is currently giving perform- 
ances in a one-time theater house. 
More evidences of this German’s city 
re-bid for cultural attention is seen 
too in the announcement by the Ber- 
lin Tourist office of the Festival of 
Berlin, to be held during 1954 from 
September 18 to October 5. 


MOVING OVER TO BAYREUTH, one finds 
the announcement that the 1954 
Richard Wagner Festival Plays will 
be held from July 22 to August 22. 
A new staging of Tannhauser is 
slated, plus the regular productions 
of The Ring, Lohengrin, and Par- 
sifal. \Vicland and Wolfgang Wag- 
ner, the composer’s grandsons, con- 
tinuc as general managers. 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA too has 
been giving a new version of Tann- 
hausey, or rather presenting the orig- 
inal “Dresden” version. Guest con- 
ductor George Szell commented on 
the two versions of the score, saying, 
“I personally prefer the original ver- 
sion of Tannhauser to the so-called 
Paris version. There is a greater 
homogeneity of music style in the 
original, which has all the freshness 
of an early work by a great master. 
The first act is better proportioned, 
for in the Paris score the Venusberg 
Scene, by virtue of its extension and 
verbosity, takes on an importance 
which is quite out of proportion. . 
it (the Paris version) is a hybrid ver- 
sion, and it should not be forgotten 
that it was written under the pres- 
sure of external circumstances, not 
because Wagner felt a revision of 
the score necessary.” 
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MODERN GLEE CLUB SERIES 


Arranged 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
CHLO-E 

GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 
LIZA JANE 

RANGERS’ SONG 

SIBONEY 

WHIFFENPOOF SONG 


HI-DIDDLE DIDDLE 

| MISS MY SWISS 

'M AN OLD COWHAND 
IN THE OLD TOWN HALL 
KING’S HORSES 


NOVELTY CHORAL SERIES 
Arranged by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


FOUR PART T.T.B.B. THREE PART S.S.A. 


CHLO-E CHLO-E 

GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 
LiL LIZA JANE HI-DIDDLE DIDDLE 
RANGERS’ SONG Li’L LIZA JANE 

SIBONEY SIBONEY 

WHIFFENPOOF SONG STUMBLING 


Price 25¢ Each 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 


ON THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND THE SANTA FE 
SLEEPY TOWN EXPRESS 

STUMBLING 

THERE’S A WHISTLE IN THE THISTLE 

WOODEN SOLDIER AND THE CHINA DOLL 


Price 25¢ Each 


FESTIVAL CHORAL SERIES 


_ Arranged by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
COME UNTO ME 
PAWPAW PATCH 


- Composed and Arranged by GLAD ROBINSON YOUSE 


GOD BE MERCIFUL 
| SHALL NOT WANT 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 799 Seventh Avenue + New York 19, N. Y. 


Sales Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation i. leo Feist, Inc. . Miller Music Conesetian 


PEACE MUST COME LIKE A TROUBADOUR PAWPAW PATCH 
REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR PEACE MUST COME LIKE A TROUBADOUR 
WITHOUT GOD (There Is No Peace) WITHOUT GOD (There Is No Peace) 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. THREE PART S.S.A. 


THREE PART S.S.A. 
LULLABY OF JESUS 
© MARY, DON’T YOU WEEP 


Price 20¢ Each 


CHORAL REPERTOIRE SERIES 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 

GO TO SLEEP MY LITTLE ONE 
GOD SPEAKS TO ME 
MELODIES MY MOTHER SANG 
SUNKISSED RAINDROPS 


Price 20¢ Each 
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Clecent on 


The growing emphasis on the development of string players 


leads us to recommend these outstanding string orchestra 
selections for your consideration on programs. 


New 


SYMPHONY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Class D 
(First Position) 
Time 9% minutes 


By Clifton Williams 
1. Lyric 


ABENDLIED 
By Robert Schumann 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer 


ADAGIO 


(from ‘First Organ Sonata’’) 
By Felix Mendelssohn 
Arr, by F. Campbell-Watson 


Set. 3.00 Score ... 


EIN TON 
The Monotone Op. 3 No. 3 
By Peter Cornelius 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer 


2.25, Parts; -20 


FANTASIA 
F Minor 
By Wolfgang A. Mozart 
Arr. by William Teague 


o> 


FUGUE 
The G Minor 
By Jchann Sebastian Bach 
Arr. by Ruth C. Sanford 


4.00 Parts, each............ .30 


HUMORESKE 
By Antonin Dvorak 
Arr. by Nathaniel Shilkret 


IN BALLADENTON 
By Edvard Grieg 
Arr. by Joseph E. Maddy 


2.25 Parts, each............ .20 


75 
Parts, each .... .30 


Steady ‘Favorites 


MELODIA 
Op. 59, No. 11 
By Max Reger 
Arr. by F. Campbell-Watson 


MINUETS land Ii 
from ‘Serenade in 
By Johannes Brahms 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer 


2.25 Parts, each............ .20 


O MAN LAMENT THY 
GRIEVOUS SIN 
Choral Prelude 
By Johann Sebastian Bach 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer 


2.25 Parts, each............ -20 


PASSACAGLIA and FUGUE 


By Johann Sebastian Bach 
Arr. by F. Campbell-Watson 


6.00 Ports, each............ .60 
PRAELUDIUM 
Op. 37, No. 2 


By Felix Mendelssohn 
Arr. by F. Campbell-Watson 


2.50 Parts, each............ .20 


PRELUDE AND TOCCATA 
By Johann Sebastian Bach 
Arr. by George William Vokel 
(with Cembalo or Piano) 


6.50 Parts, each............ -50 
Cembalo (Piano) Part........ 1.00 
SARABANDA 


By George Frederick Handel 
Arr. by Mortimer Wilson 


(with Harp ad lib) 
2.25 Parts, +20 


All Prices Net 


SERENADE 
for String Orchestra 
By Eric DeLamarter 
1—Bend ond Weave Dance !!!—Jog Trot 
2.25 Parts, each........... .25 


SUITE FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 


By Eric DeLamarter 


SUITE IN CANON FORM 
Opt. 65 


By Anton Arensky 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer 


| 4.00 Parts, .30 
TRAUMEREI 


By Robert Schumann 
Arr. by Nathaniel Shilkret 


2.50 Parts each............ .20 


TWO PRELUDES 
“C Minor—Op. 28, No. 20° 
“A Major—Op. 28, No. 7" 

By Frederick Chopin 
Arr. by Mortimer Wilson 
(with Harp ad lib) 


a> 


. 2.25 Parts, each........... .20 
VALSE 


“Serenade” for String Orchestra, Op. 48 
By Peter Illich Tchaikovsky 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer 


| 4.00 Parts, each............ .30 

WE ALL BELIEVE IN ONE GOD 
Choral Prelude 


By Johann Sebastian Bach 
Arr. by F. Campbell-Watson 


3.25 Parts, each............ .25 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. G19 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 19, ¥. 
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CREATIVE MUSIC: 


A Common-Sense Approach 


NUMBER of boys and girls 

were gathered around a piano 
where eleven-year-old Sharon Lee 
Wright was playing an assignment 
I had given the class the week be- 
fore. 

As the youngsters listened, await- 
ing their turns at the keyboard, an 
expression of amazement came over 
their faces. It was evident that each 
child had his own idea of how the 
assignment was to be played and was 
surprised to hear something so dif- 
ferent from his conception of it. 
But there it was: a given kind of 
chord and a given phrase length. It 
had not occurred to any of them 
until they came to class that there 
were other ways than their own to 
play it. 

By the time the class had heard 
John Weaver's formal organ-like ex- 
pression and had cheered Rosamund 
Carter’s dramatic arrangement, their 
amazement had become a realization 
that what they understood was 
theirs to use as they wished. 

This incident occurred in connec- 
tion with the teaching of musical 
understanding and musicianship as 
I had worked it out during the past 
twenty years. 

Although this manner of teaching 
music may seem a bit revolutionary 
to some people, it is really based on 
simple common sense. There are 
no tricks to it. In fact, it seems 
strange that we have not all been 
doing it always. 

To be specific, we now have 
twelve tonal elements with which to 
build a musical or tonal vocabulary 
just as we have built a speaking vo- 


Julian Sams is a free-lance ‘writer who 
lives in Baltimore, Maryland. 
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JULIAN SAMS 


cabulary with the twenty-six letters 
of the alphabet. 

It does not require lengthy ex- 
planation to make it clear that if we 
apply the same methods to the 
teaching of the use of these tones 
that we have been applying to teach- 
ing the use of the letters of the 
alphabet, a student may develop as 
perfectly normal an expression in 
music as he has developed in Eng- 
lish. 

After the child becomes familiar 
with the small combinations of in- 
tervals and triads and the tonal 
tendencies of each combination, or 
their meaning, he begins to use 
them in phrase structure in the same 
way that he understands and uses 


combinations of words in sentences. 
Giving a child an understanding of 
tonal combinations is like giving 
him a set of blocks and letting him 
build his own block house. In fact, 
he can thereby build an unlimited 
number of block houses, for those 


_tonal elements can be re-combined 


in the same way that letters or the 
blocks can be re-combined. 

By this method a child starts the 
development of his musical under- 
standing in the elementary grades 
and continues it throughout his 
formative years, just as he normally 
does in the case of his academic edu- 
cation. At each age or grade or 
level he is given tonal combinations 

(Continued on page 30) 


A group of students appear with Mrs. Grace Cushman on a television demonstration. 
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MUSIC THOSE HILLS 


HAZEL GHAZARIAN-SKAGGS 


IDING through Jeffersonville, 

New York, a village of about 500 
population, a passerby can readily 
see its beauty as a country paradise 
of green hills dotted with pictur- 
esque farms and grazing cows, but of 
course its wealth of musical culture 
is not apparent. After living fifteen 
miles away from this village for a 
year, I heard a vague report that 
there was some sort of musical ac- 
tivity in Jeffersonville. It didn’t 
particularly arouse my interest until 
further news came that the music 
club of the village had presented an 
all-Mozart program. 

Then I saw a Jeffersonville news- 
paper with a front spread featuring 
the club’s program. It amazed me 
that so much space and importance 
had been accorded a little music 
club meeting, for often in our more 
sophisticated town papers, music af- 
fairs are given a minimum of space 
in some unobtrusive spot. The item 
in the paper concluded with the an- 
nouncement that the next meeting 
of the club would be devoted to the 
study of Aida, followed by a four- 
hour trek the next day to New York 
City to see a performance of the 
opera. 

The more I heard of the club, the 
more interested I became, and fin- 
ally when news reached me of a pro- 
gram of original compositions by 
one of its members, I could no 
longer stay away. A friend and I 
set out over the hilly, winding, and 
at times rough roads. We had no 
idea of what to expect as we rode 
down Jeffersonville’s quiet main 
street, lined with cars on each side. 


Hazel Ghazarian-Skaggs is a piano 
teacher living in Liberty, New York, 
and a frequent contributor to Music 
JOURNAL. 


We got out of our car and walked 
toward a typical small wooden frame 
hotel. People in good numbers were 
entering its side door and we fol- 
lowed. Amazingly enough, nearly 
all of the cars we noticed must have 
brought patrons to the program, and 
some of the audience must have 
come by foot, for the small room 
was packed. Finally, perched on 
some chairs placed in what was 
meant to be an aisle, we were more 
at leisure to note the audience and 
our surroundings. 

In the front of the room was an 
old upright piano stacked high with 
instruments. Alongside the piano 
was a cluster of music stands, Every- 
body was talking, and more people 
kept arriving, both men and women. 
They all seemed to be there by 
choice not by obligation and all were 
chatting freely . 


Original Compositions 


Suddenly there was silence, and 
the program of O. E. S. compositions 
began. Nowhere was the composer’s 
name given; it was merely a modest 
O.E.S. A short introductory talk 
by the chairman of the program re- 
vealed, however, that O. E. S. stood 
for Oscar E. Schminke. Formerly a 
dentist, he had retired at a very early 
age from his profession in order to 
compose music and now, over sev- 
enty years of age, Dr. Schminke is 
still composing at a prolific rate. At 
first I thought perhaps he was the 
guiding force behind the organiza- 
tion, but as the program progressed 
it was apparent that the members 
were working as a group, and Dr. 
Schminke was only one of the many 
that gave it life and sustenance. The 
program included works for piano 
and violin, songs for contralto voice, 


piano solos by the composer himself, 
and a choral group. 

The entire evening was full of sur- 
prising revelations. We learned that 
one of the pianists, Ilse Glassel, al- 
though she lived on an_ isolated 
dairy farm, had regular chamber 
group meetings at her home even 
during the bitter winter months. Of 
course her group had turned out to 
assist in making the evening the 
wonderful success that it was. 

While we were slowly winding 
our way back through the hills, my 
friend, who has traveled extensively, 
remarked that the evening had re- 
minded her of performances by sim- 
ilar small groups she had known in 
European villages. Having a firm 
faith in the musical culture of Amer- 
ica, I contended there must be many 
such hidden rural spots of serious 
musical attainment and interest in 
our own nation. Whether this is 
true or not, at least I now know that 
there is one such spot in nearby Jef- 
fersonville. AA 4 


Though a man’s life may not be 
prolonged, it may be widened and 
deepened by what he puts into it; 
and any possibility of bringing 
people into touch with those highest 
moments in art in which great 
ideals were realized, in music in 
which noble aspirations and noble 
sentiments were embodied, is a 
chance of enriching human experi- 
ence in the noblest manner, and the 
humanizing influences which democ- 
racy may hereafter have at its dis- 
posal may thereby be infinitely en- 
larged. 

C. H. H. Parry 


My language is understood all 
over the world, 
Haydn 
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Navy bandsmen parade before the nation’s Capitol in Washington, D.C. 


The Navy’s Music School 


MARGARET MAXWELL 


HE catalog lists courses in har- 

mony, orchestration, history of 
music, conducting, sight singing and 
ear training, brass ensemble, and 
band. In fact, it might very well 
be the curriculum of any large music 
school or conservatory in the coun- 
try. Actually, however, it is a par- 
tial listing of the courses given by 
the Navy School of Music in Wash- 
ington, D.C. At the United States 
Naval Receiving Station are trained 
musicians for the more than two 
thousand music jobs in the Navy. 
The men play in bands and orches- 
tras aboard the ships of the Fleet 
and at Navy shore installations 
around the globe, and make up the 
famous United States Navy Band 
stationed in Washington and at the 
United States Naval Academy Band 
at Annapolis. 

The building itself contains forty 
soundproofed practice rooms, a num- 
ber of classrooms, and two large 
auditoriums, one of which serves as 
a recording and broadcasting studio, 
a motion-picture theater, and con- 
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cert hall. A recording laboratory is 
also available for making periodic 
individual recordings to enable the 
student to judge his instrumental 
progress. The Music and Refer- 
ence Libraries include over 6,000 rec- 
ords, 3,500 books, and 5,000 scores. 
The Instrument Department _ is 
stocked with brass, woodwind, and 
percussion instruments. 
Approximately six months is re- 
quired for the basic course in mus- 
ical training, with an eight-hour day, 
five-day a week schedule of classes. 
Men between the ages of seventeen 
and thirty-one are eligible to apply 
for enlistment in the Navy Music 
Career Program, and if accepted 
serve for four or six years. In gen- 
eral, the normal level of attainment, 
three to four years of instrumental 
music in high school, is sufficient to 
qualify an applicant for Navy music, 
according to the Navy brochure. 
Those who meet the requirements 
are enlisted in the Navy immedi- 
ately. Those who do not pass the 
audition may join the Navy for gen- 


eral service, or if they wish, return 
at government expense to their 
homes. 

An applicant must be able to play 
Class A or B high school band lit- 
erature, average marches, dance 
stock arrangements, and so forth 
reasonably well. No entrance exam- 
ination is given in theory, however. 
On the non-musical side, an aspiring 
bandsman must pass mental and 
physical tests. Pay is $78.00 a 
month upon enlistment, and _ is 
upped to $85.80 after the first four 
months. Each bandsman also gets 
a thirty-day vacation every year with 
full pay. 

Information can be obtained by 
writing to the Officer-in-Charge, 
United States Navy School of Music, 
United States Naval Receiving Sta- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Following basic training, the Navy 
musician is transferred to Washing- 
ton for his Navy School of Music in- 
struction. As a student, he is as- 
signed to a band rehearsal unit in 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Plenty 
of POON a he top, goes for the accordion profession, 


too. Charles Magnante, himself, will tell you that. 
And he should know. His earnings from network 
programs and recordings are several times those of 
most bank presidents! 


One of the most important factors in Charles 
Magnante’s success is the fact that he uses his 
talents to best advantage .. mastering all styles of 
playing, and using an instrument which is worthy 
of his talents. 


With the continued growth and expansion of tele- 
vision, not to mention the accordion’s newly dis- 
covered role in the symphony orchestra, there are 


wonderful careers awaiting many who can follow 
Magnante’s footsteps. 

Yes, there’s plenty of room in the big money for 
accordionists with talent, experience and originality. 
But make sure the accordion you play helps you 
toward your goal. Insist on a genuine Excelsior, used 
by 9 out of 10 highest-paid artists. 

And remember, too, that an instrument said to be 
“just as good as an Excelsior” is no bargain at any 
price not when your career depends on the pres- 
tige and performance only an Excelsior can provide. 

Write today for name of your nearest dealer and 
free catalog that describes the new 3rd dimensional 
Symphony Series Excelsiors. Excelsior Accordions, 
Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. 
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Are Piano 


Recitals Out-dated? 


MAY WEEKS JOHNSTONE 


ECENTLY I heard a music 

teacher say, “The public is tired 
of recitals. Why have them?” I 
wonder if this statement is strictly 
true. 

Just what do we mean by “pub- 
lic’—the public which attends the 
recital of the concert pianist? Obvi- 
ously not. At a student recital we 
expect an audience composed of the 
parents of the pupils performing, 
their friends, and the parents of 
prospective pupils. We owe it to 
our students to present them to this 
public at least once a year, either in 
a small monthly recital or in a more 
pretentious annual program. 

I suppose every teacher has dis- 
couraging moments. We were never 
up against stiffer competition. In my 
community the average youngster 
has a program which includes Scouts 
meeting on Fridays, choir practice 
on Tuesdays, ballet on Mondays, 
swimming on Thursdays, and tele- 
vision in the home. On the other 
hand, music is booming in a way it 
never has before, because first radio 
and now television has brought 
great music into our homes, creating 
a vast new audience. 

It is more than ever important, 
then, that the music teacher should 
bring her wares before her “public” 
in the only way at her disposal, the 
recital. If the occasion is successful 
it will impress the parents of the 
pupils and give the teacher a much- 
needed lift. 

If the public shuns recitals it is 
because they have been discouraged 


May Weeks Johnstone is a_ piano 
teacher in Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
Her articles have frequently appeared in 
Music JOURNAL. 
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by three-hour sessions during which 
fifty half-prepared students are pre- 
sented. This type of punishment 
belongs in the Victorian era with the 
bustle, antimacassars, snuff- 
boxes. 


The chief argument in favor of 
the spring recital is that this is the 
time when the class is at its best. 
Students play as well as they are 
going to that year. After the long 
summer vacation it takes months to 
get them back in shape again; there- 
fore May or June is the logical time 
to present them to the public. 

If you are going to have a spring 
recital, then make it a good one by 
careful planning and_ preparation 
beginning months ahead. A smooth, 
well-finished recital which will be a 
pleasure for an audience to sit 
through cannot be thrown together 
in three weeks. Young pupils in 
the early grades need at least two 
months of preparation on the pieces 
they are to play, and advanced stu- 
dents may need as much as a year 
on their selections. 


Note Your Mistakes 


Start to plan your spring recital 
for next year as soon as you have 
finished this year’s, while your mis- 
takes and successes are fresh in your 
mind. Buy a large diary for the 
coming year, and in it make notes 
to remind yourself when to begin 
the preliminary work. Along about 
March there should be a note in the 
diary reading, “Shop now for junior 
pieces.” About a month before the 
recital you will see a reminder to 
“Look after publicity.” When you 
are in the thick of the fray, make 


notes in your diary of mistakes to 
avoid next year. After you have 
given two or three recitals, you will 
have it down to a system. 

Use the very best music you can 
find. The music stores are full of 
attractive recital material, and I 
spend hours there, digging up new 
recital pieces suitable for my pupils. 
I like to include as many classics as 
I can, not long stodgy ones, but 
those that are tuneful and on the 
light side. For advanced students 
I like works by Chopin, Schubert, 
Brahms, MacDowell, Albeniz, Go- 
dowsky, Granados, Scott, Guion, Le- 
vitski, Dohnanyi, Khatchaturian, 
Rachmaninoff, Debussy, and Ravel. 
These are all prolific composers, and 
the clerk in the music store will 
hand you a stack of music by each. 

Younger pupils are more of a 
problem, but again there is a wealth 
of material to search through. Some 
of my favorite composers for this 
group are John Williams, Max Eck- 
stein, John Thompson, Boris Ber- 
lin, Buenta Carter, Berenice Bent- 
ley, Bainbridge Crist, T. F. Dunhill, 
Florence A. Goodrich, Jessie L. Gay- 
nor, Dorothy Gaynor Blake, Flor- 
ence P. Rea, and some small classics, 
such as those by Schumann and Mo- 
zart, 

But the best music in the world 
can be ruined by bad performance. 
The pupils have to be well trained 
for the event. Begin early enough, 
and you will be able to work the re- 
cital piece into the regular lesson. 
Give more than usual attention to 
detail in the recital piece; watch the 
phrasing, the hand position. The 
children need to play with enough 
style to make the performance 

(Continued on page 29) 
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MORE “Vital Sound, 


CONN COPRION seamless bell instruments offer more 
of everything a musician wants .. . for power, 
flexibility, and “vital” sound! A visit to your Conn 
dealer for a personal trial will quickly demonstrate the 
many exclusive features and advantages. America’s 
finest artists report that ‘‘on a Coprion instrument it’s 
impossible to overblow or crack a note... tone holds 
firm and even throughout scale. . . will not 
thin out or break down!” Try one today. 


CORNET-12A 


TROMBONE 
12H 


TRUMPET-12B 


SEAMLESS BELL BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Here’s why exclusive Coprion construction gives you more! 


COPRION 


SEAMLESS BELL 


Exclusive on Conn. With no more seam 
than an electric light bulb, there is no 
interference with response and tone 
quality...tone is free, clear, full, and 
mellow. 


: Pree! Latest folder gives 
all details. Ask your CONN dealer or write 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
Department 222, Elkhart, Indiana 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


12 
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ONE-PIECE BELL 


Brazed seam on one-piece bell runs 
through complete length of stem and 
bell bottom. Tone vibrations are con- 
sequently somewhat weakened. 


MANUFACTURER 


TWO-PIECE BELL 
Brazed seam on two-piece bell runs 
through entire stem and meets brazed 
seam at joint of stem and bell bottom. 
Tone weakened here, too. 


COPRION CRYSTALS 


Diagrammatic cross-section of 
Coprion shows how electro- 
mechanical process forms solid, 
seamless bell of pure copper 
ions with crystals in regular 
conformation and at right an- 
gles to surface of metal. 


INSTRUMENTS 


BRASS CRYSTALS 


Diagrammatic drawing of cross- 
section of ordinary bell brass 
shows irregular, hodge podge 
arrangement of crystal forma- 
tion. Note also how coarse the 
crystals compared to Coprion 
at right. 
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MUSIC AND LIVING 


VERSATILE 
CRAFTSMAN 


DoRIS A. PAUL 


HEN you walk into a certain 

little shop in Lansing, Mich- 
igan, you may ask the quiet, soft- 
eyed man wearing the white apron 
for lifts on the heels of your shoes, a 
pair of new shoes made to fit your 
particular feet, or a handmade vio- 
lin. The double window in front 
bears two signs: Lou’s SHOE REPAIR 
SHop and Lou’s VIOLIN SHop. The 
cobbler-violinmaker’s real name is 
Louis Fejszes—a mouthful of con- 
sonants. 

Lou’s combination of trades is 
rather unusual; and his story is one 
of those fascinating tales of foreign- 
born Americans who have sought 
and found opportunity here. 

He was born in Szatmar, Hungary. 
Following World War I, his part of 
the country, Transylvania, was given 
to Rumania. The victors clamped 
down so heavily on the activities of 
the conquered people that Lou 
could foresee only a life of defeat 
and thwarted ambition, So as thou- 
sands of others have done through 
the years, he left his home to fol- 
low our light of freedom across the 
seas, That was in 1925. 

He knew custom shoemaking and 
was able to ply his trade in Cleve- 


Doris A. Paul is a frequent contribu- 
tor to Music JournaL. She lives in East 
Lansing, Michigan. 
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land, where he lived for a few 
months, and in Detroit, where he 
spent eleven years. In the Motor 
City he met the great violinmaker, 
Michael Bodak. Having loved vio- 
lins even as a very small boy and 
possessing a musical heritage, Lou 
took to the trade of violinmaking 
like a duck to water. At first he 
spent only his spare time working 
with the master; but soon spare time 
was not enough. It was not long be- 
fore he was dividing his time 
equally between his two loves—the 
making of shoes and violins. 

In 1937 he came to Lansing, where 
he is recognized for both trades. His 
shoes are worn by a number of cus- 
tomers who cannot wear standard 
shoes. One man—a Floridian—has 
worn only Fejszes shoes for years. His 
size (he is nine feet and two inches 
tall) makes “store-fitting” impossible. 

Lou admits deriving great satis- 
faction from making special shoes 
like these, but greater satisfaction 
from making violins. Meticulous 
care goes into his work in both 
fields. 

The curly maple he uses for the 
backs, sides, and necks of his violins 
comes from the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, and the spruce for the fronts, 
from the Tyrolean Mountains or 
Sweden. Bishop Wannamaker of 


Milwaukee, who makes annual trips 
to Europe, picks up most of Lou’s 
wood for him there. 

The little Hungarian can't re- 
member exactly how many fiddles he 
has made, but is sure that the num- 
ber is at least sixteen. Some of these 
are played by discriminating violin- 
ists in the city. A student at the 
music school at Michigan State Col- 
lege, who spends a great deal of time 
in Lou’s shop, says that he has never 
played one of his violins that wasn't 
good. He believes that at least one 
of the secrets of the excellent quality 
of tone in Lou’s instruments is his 
infinite pains in controlling the 
varying thicknesses of the back and 
belly of each. 

The director of instrumental 
music at one of the city’s high 
schools, another Fejszes disciple, 
agrees that the workmanship is top- 
flight, and that the instruments are 
remarkably responsive. 

A violinist in the city who had the 
privilege of playing one of the few 
Stradivarius violins in this country 
not long ago, reports that the tone 
of Lou’s violins compares surpris- 
ingly favorably with that of the 
Strad. 

What more could a violinmaker 
wish for? Particularly if his original 
trade was that of cobbler! 
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Selection of 
Music 


Some Newest! Some Brightest BAND & ORCHESTRA Releases! 


Latest & Greatest! ... 


The Girl in Satin 


For ORCHESTRA — Set A $3.00 SetB $4.50 Set C $6.00 
For BAND — Full Band $4.00 Symphonic Band $6.00 


The Typewriter 


For ORCHESTRA — Set A $4.00 Set B $5.50 Set C $7.00 


A Brilliant Musical Tribute To ST. PATRICK'S DAY! 
Selections from “THE IRISH SUITE” by Leroy s¥udercon! 


THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME 
BAND — Full Band $6.00 Symphonic Band $8.50 


ORCHESTRA — Set A $4.50 SetB $6.00 Set C $7.50 


THE IRISH WASHERWOMAN 
BAND — Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 


THE RAKES OF MALLOW 
BAND — Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 


New Highlight in the MILLS CHORAL CATALOG! 


More VESCANTS 10 SING FOR FUN 
Arranged by DAVID FOLTZ & MARGARET SHELLEY 
A second volume of 12 delightful descant arrangements. Written in two parts 
but may be used as unison songs to build confidence in singing. Excellent class- 
room material or program pieces. Includes such as — Annie Laurie — Sweet And 
Low — On Top Of Old Smokey — Yankee Doodle — Pop! Goes The Weasel — 


Newest PIANO Publication! 


A Brilliant Piano Collection! 


SIX PIANO PIECES (ERNST VON DOHNANY!) | 
Op. 41 Price $1.50 


Porth ig FERS 
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The Concert Managers 


N crystal balls appeared on the 
table as the moderator proposed 
the question of the day, What is the 
future of the concert business? The 
occasion was the closing session of 
the recent annual convention in 
New York City of the National As- 
sociation of Concert Managers. How- 
ever, Julius Bloom, director of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and newly elected secretary 
of the Association, introduced him- 
self as panel moderator and the 
meeting got under way. The panel 
itself was a distinguished group of 
authorities in the concert manage- 
ment field, including Frederick C. 
Schang, Jr., president of Columbia 
Artists Management; Ward French, 
until recently chairman of the board 
of Columbia Artists; O.O. Bottorff 
and Marks Levine, who alternate as 
president and chairman of the board 
of National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration. David Libidins, Kenneth 
Allen, and Albert Morini represent- 
ed independent managements. 

The audience was comprised of 
leading concert managers and im- 
presarios from all over the United 
States, all eager to hear the panel’s 
views on the future of great concerts, 
packed houses, large box-office re- 
ceipts, and a secure old age. The 
economics of the concert business, 


Patrick Hayes of the Hayes Concert 
Bureau in Washington, D. C., is a well 
known concert manager. 
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THIS BUSINESS OF MUSIC: PART 3° 
| 


(See also the article by 


C. Sharpless Hickman on page 25) 


Look Ahead 


PATRICK HAYES 


years, and while some of those just 
the form of concerts, the pattern of 
concert activity, and improved rela- 
tionships in the whole concert field 
were the general categories listed, 
but the discussion got down to cases 
right away. What can be done to 
bolster the recital form of concert, 
the appearance of one artist in a per- 
sonal expression of music? 

This question will surprise people 
in the heavily populated East, where 
there is a tremendous number of in- 
dividual recitals in galleries and con- 
cert halls, but elsewhere throughout 
the country there is evidence of a 
trend toward what may be called 
“group attractions,” that is, several 
people appearing on one program. 
Mr. Schang quickly hit the nail on 
the head with his answer—the ap- 
pearance on the scene of just two or 
three titans of song or instruments 
would freshen the whole concert 
scene. Many in the room had lived 
through the era of John McCor- 
mack, Galli-Curci, Schumann-Heink, 
Caruso; Fritz Kreisler in his prime, 
Mischa Elman, who crowded Kreis- 
ler closely for public favor, and 
Heifetz; Pavlova. A few years later 
the lists were headed by Rachman- 
inoff, Horowitz, Rubinstein, José 
Iturbi, Marian Anderson, Lily Pons, 
and in a more popular vein, Nelson 
Eddy and Jeanette MacDonald. Few 
comparable personalities have 
emerged during the last twenty 


named are still before the public 
and find widespread acceptance in 
the form of large audiences, there is 
lacking today that peak of excite- 
ment that always surrounds the dis- 
covery of a new star. Supply, then, 
exciting personalities which the pub- 
lic is always willing to patronize, and 
the entire concert scene will be re- 
vived, 

Does this lack of titans mean that 
the ¢oncert field is waning, that 
music is lagging in the United States 
and in the world at large? This was 
the next logical question, and the 
audience vied with the panel in an- 
swering. They clearly established 
that music is thriving in America as 
never before, and is reviving in 
Europe following the devastating ef- 
fects of World War II. If there are 
fewer peaks, music is nonetheless on 
a greatly elevated plateau of quality 
of talent and standards of per- 
formance. Numerically, the total of 
artists and musical organizations is 
staggering. The impetus of radio in 
disseminating music and developing 
the audience for concerts and re- 
citals; the refinement of recordings 
and high-fidelity playing systems 
which make the home a concert hall 
—these have speeded up an aware- 
ness of good music. 

The coming together of people in 
nearly one thousand communities to 
play in a symphony orchestra for a 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Fred Waring Music Workshop 
announces its 1954 Season for Choral Directors 


A fast-moving, intensive course for choral directors who wish to learn firsthand the profes- 
sional techniques which Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians have developed in their many 
years of highly successful pioneering of choral music in concerts, films, recordings, radio and 
television. The 1954 schedule will consist of five one-week sessions: June 20-25, June 27- 
July 2, July 4-9, July 11-16, July 18-23. Enrollment in the third and fifth week is limited to 
directors who have previously attended a Waring Workshop. All sessions will be held in the 
Ennis Davis Dormitory and Music Hall — permanent quarters of the Waring Workshop — 
located in Delaware Water Gap, Pa. Now in its eighth season, the Waring Workshop has been 
attended and enthusiastically endorsed by more than 4,600 directors of school, college, 
church, community and industrial choral groups. For further information and enrollment 
form address: Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
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a music journal report 


Louisville’s Fund For Fine Arts 


yi. can’t pin a price tag on cul- 
ture, but the people of Louis- 
ville prize it enough to have donated 
about $500,000 in the last five years 
as insurance that home-grown talent 
will have an open forum, a ready 
stage. They have given that sum of 
money to an unusual nonprofit or- 
ganization called the “Louisville 
Fund.” It’s no less well known as 
the Community Chest of the arts, 
for just as the Community Chest ad- 
ministers to health, welfare, and so- 
cial needs, so the Louisville Fund in- 
sures the vitality of everyman’s ap- 
preciation of the arts. 

It was in 1949 that the then-mayor 
of Louisville, Charles Farnsley, be- 
gan spurring the idea of the Fund. 
This is the same man who last April, 
after diligent effort, secured a $400,- 
000 Rockefeller Foundation grant 
for a four-year program of commis- 
sions and other activities by the 
Louisville Orchestra, a member of 
the Louisville Fund. (Musie Jowr- 
nal, May 1953) 

The purpose of the Fund, in the 
words of its first president, Alexan- 
der G. Booth, was simply this: “To 
cncourage the city’s existing cultural 
and educational organizations to 
continue and expand their present 
programs.” 

He added, “Sound activities in a 
city mean dollars and cents to its 
people in business, because solidness 
makes friends and brings in vis- 
itors.” 

The voluntary contributions to 
the Fund over the past five years 
could be taken as an answer to a na- 
tional magazine article written 
about fifteen years ago. A _ writer 


Norman Shavin is music editor of the 
Louisville Times. His articles appear 
frequently in Music JOURNAL. 
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NORMAN SHAVIN 


An account of how another medium-sized American city is helping co- 
ordinate and sponsor fine arts under a central administrative head, thus 
reducing costs and avoiding duplication of effort. Last month’s article by 
Julia Street, entitled AN ARTS COUNCIL HELPS MUSIC, explained the 


workings of Winston-Salem’s similar project. 


who no doubt has since eaten his 
ill-chosen words described Louisville 
as “a museum piece among Amer- 
ican cities.” He added: “There she 
is on the river bank, Louisville, the 
city of Let Well Enough Alone. 
That any genuine intellectual life 
could flourish in such an atmosphere 
was, of course, impossible. There 
was left the conventional, an agree- 
able deliberation of manner and a 
moth-eaten, moribund charm.” 

But in the past five years, Louis- 
ville has been given more space in 
national magazines for its “educa- 
tion-in-the-arts” program than prac- 
tically any other city in America. 

Behind it is the Louisville Fund— 
a popular success story in which up- 
wards of 400,000 persons have fea- 
ture roles. No civic volunteers staff 
the committees which garner the 
coin for culture. Each spring the 
campaign blossoms afresh, Louisvil- 
lians have contributed $100,000 or 
more each year in support of the 
groups afhliated with the Fund. But 
that doesn’t entitle them to free per- 
formances of most of the concerts 
and plays offered by groups affiliated 
with the Fund. For those they pay 
again. 

The member groups of the Fund 
provide an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the whole child. The 
activitics build future audiences by 
weaving in the appreciation of the 
arts with the art of daily living. 

In brief, what sort of activities 
does the Fund support? 

At present there are thirteen local 


groups affiliated with the Fund, but 
only ten of them receive financial 
support. The other three affiliate 
with the Fund in the interest of co- 
ordinating activities. This year the 
Fund raised nearly $130,000. 

The Louisville Orchestra, whose 
activities fixed Louisville perma- 
nently on the musical map of the 
world, was budgeted for almost half 
the sum raised—$64,031. This rep- 
resents about half its budget. 

The Orchestra, which began a 
new series of weekly Saturday mat- 
inees January 2, offers five pairs of 
subscription concerts a year (each 
featuring a work commissioned by 
the orchestra), four Making-Music 
Concerts for young children, four 
concerts for teen-agers, and several 
out-of-town concerts. About 40,000 
children each season attend the 
youngsters’ two series. 

The new Saturday series will fea- 
ture the forty works being commis- 
sioned yearly by the orchestra under 
the Rockefeller grant. The forty- 
six-week series will cost adults 75 
cents a performance; children under 
twelve will be admitted for 20 cents. 

The Art Center Association was 
budgeted for $16,508. Among other 
activities, it sponsors free art classes 
for school children, holds the annual 
Kentucky and Southern Indiana Ex- 
hibition of Art, and offers $1,200 in 
art scholarships for students in the 
state. 

The Junior Gallery, which was al- 
lowed $7,455, is visited by more than 

(Continued on page 35) 
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ORGAN PRELUDE: “Now Thank We All Our God,” J. S. 
Bach (Organ and Trumpets) 


CALL To WorsuiP: “O God our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Be Thou our Guard while troubles 
last and our eternal home. Amen” 


PROCESSIONAL: ““God of Our Fathers” 


InvocaTIoN: “In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


ENTRANCE PRAYER: “O Come let us sing unto the Lord: 
let us make a joyful noise to the rock of our salvation. 
Let us come before His presence with thanksgiving, 
and make a joyful noise unto Him with psalms. For 
the Lord is a great God, and a great King above all 
Gods. Let all on this earth who have voices sing 
praises to the Lord, for He has given to us a Son who 
shall reign forever. Amen.” 


Psatm Lesson: The lesson for this evening is written 
in the book of psalms. The psalmist exhorts all crea- 
tures to praise God.” (Then follows a reading of Psalm 
98.) 


NarrATor: Everyone here knows what time is. In 
fact, everyone here is always worrying about time, a 
thing we cannot see or touch or hear. Everything in 
our world is regulated by time. We count the passing 
of time, and we even attempt to save this thing called 
time. But, as much as we hustle and hurry and rush, 
it is very doubtful if there is one person who has 
actually saved a second of time. Time is really very 
important to us, though, in this age of speed and ef- 
ficiency. By means of time, we are able to mark hap- 
penings to us as we “swim in the great river of life.” We 
can date our events by using an instrument known as 
a calendar. And what is a calendar? Well, it’s just 
another type of measure, or ruler. But instead of using 
it to measure inches, feet, yards, or miles, with it we 
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A Musical Calendar 


A service in song illustrating 
the divisions of the church 
year for choir and congregation. 


ANTON THUMHART, JR. 


measure the passing of days, weeks, months, and years. 
Just as there are other types of rules, and other systems 
of measure, there are also other types of calendars. 
Everyone here knows what month, day, and year this is. 
But if we were in another part of the world, it could 
well be an altogether different date. Our year is di- 
vided up into seasons and months, with special holi- 
days, but the other calendars would use other systems 
of division. We thus are able to celebrate the same 
holiday on two distinctly different dates. 

One of the most interesting of all calendars in the 
world is the one which our Church, the Christian 
Church, uses. The calendar of the church is different 
from the one we use every day, and it is different in 
such a way as to help us remember and honor the days 
and seasons which are important to Christianity. The 
Church Year may be termed a wonderful index page 
to the Life of Jesus, and of His church, and of His 
World. 

Join us as we read through this index page to His 
Book of Life. Come with us as we live through one 
Christian year. 

Like all other years, the Christian year has a begin- 
ning, a new Year’s Day. It is not like our business 
year, which starts in January. The Christian year be- 
gins with the first Sunday in Advent Season, four Sun- 
days before Christmas. Advent is the time of the vear 
when the Christian is looking forward to the coming of 
Jesus to earth. In Christian churches all over the 
world, the prophecies, or the foretellings of the coming 
of Christ, are read from the Old Testament portion of 
our Bible. The symbolic color of the season is the 
same as that of Lent, violet, because it is a penitential, 
preparatory period. Just as did the people who were 
born before Jesus, modern-day Christians wait and pray 
that Jesus may come quickly and free the world from its 
troubles. With hope in their hearts they read the 
words of the great prophet, Isaiah, who felt that he was 
in a great wilderness because there was no one who 
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would listen and believe that the Saviour was coming 
so very quickly. 


CostuMEb IsatAH: The Voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God. Every 
valley shall be exalted and every mountain shall be 
made low: and the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain: and the glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed and all flesh shall see it together: for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 

Isaiah 40:3-5 


Cuorr: “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel” 


NARRATOR: Just as Isaiah had predicted, the Lord 
Jesus did come, and as it tells us in the Bible, He came 
“in the fullness of time.” All things were ready for 
Him. The most beautiful of all Christian Holidays, 
the celebration of the birth of Jesus, is symbolized by 
the pure color, white, and the royal color, gold. The 
first Christmas saw a visit by shepherds and angels to a 
lowly cattle shed. On that night, the world first heard 
the words of the angel: 


CostuMEpD Boy ANGEL: Behold, I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a Savior which 
is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; 
you shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and lying in a manger. Glory to God in the highest 
and on earth, peace good will toward men. 


Cuor: “Silent Night.” 


CHOIR AND CONGREGATION: ‘“O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem.” 


NARRATOR: Now right on the heels of Christmas, in 
fact, almost as a part of the Christmas celebration, 
comes the observance of the visit of the wise men. This 
season of the Christian calendar is called Epiphany. 
It was at this time that rich, powerful, earthly kings 
came to kneel at the crude crib of a mere baby. Yet they 
knew that the little babe who lay before them was to 
be the greatest monarch that this world is ever to see. 
This was the heavenly King who came to earth to live 
with men as a man. Bearing rich gifts, they followed 
the strange light of a wonderful star in the East. 


CostuMep Kincs: Where is he that is born King of 
the Jews, for we have seen His star in the East and are 
come to worship Him. 


Cuorr: “As with Gladness Men of Old.” 


Narrator: There follows in the great Christian year 
a long season of worship, prayer, and preparation 
which Christians call Lent. Jesus, as a man, has done 
many signs and miracles throughout the land. The 
Christian reads in the Book of Life of these many mir- 
acles, and then realizes that they could only have been 
accomplished through the great love of God the Father 
for His people. In this season of Lent the Christian 
tries to become more and more like the Savior, through 
prayer, worship and study. Lent is the time of year, 
more than ever, when the Christian tries to understand 
the great sacrifice of Jesus upon Mount Calvary. 
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CosTuMED PENITENT: 

What a friend we have in Jesus all our sins and grief 
to bear, 

What a privilege to carry everything to God in prayer. 

Oh, what peace we often forfeit, oh, what needless pain 
we bear 

All because we do not carry everything to God in 
prayer. 


Cuorr: “My Faith Looks up to Thee.” 


Narrator: One of the very happy and joyful celebra- 
tions in our Christian year comes next on the calendar. 
It is the Holy Day that we call Palm Sunday. On that 
day, many, many people hailed Jesus as the new King, 
the Son of David, and the One who comes in the name 
of God. And Jesus rode through the streets of Jerus- 
alem. He wore no crown but the crown of righteous- 
ness. He was borne by no prancing steed but rode a 
donkey whose baby trotted alongside. He had no 
throne but His heavenly one. Yet He was hailed as 
King, and all the people threw palm branches, torn 
from the roadside trees, before Him as a pathway of 
honor. It was these very people who later that same 
week were !.eard to say, “We have no king but Caesar.” 


CostuMEp PEeorLe: Hosannah to the Son of David, 
blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
Hosannah in the highest. 


Cuor: “The Palms.” 


Narrator: On our Christian calendar there comes 
one whole week which is not a joyful time for any 
Christian. It is the week that we call Holy Week. 
Usually during this week Christians hold worship serv- 
ices every night, and read together accounts of the last 
earthly week that the Lord Jesus spent. At the end of 
that week there comes the saddest and most sorrowful 
of all the Christian Holy Days. It is Good Friday, the 
day upon which Jesus was put to death. It is the day 
on which we see the color black in our churches, instead 
of the other, more joyful colors. Christians all over the 
world mourn together that Jesus, the Son of God, was 
put to death. On that day all the world seems dark, 
yet the Christian is brave because he can see beyond 
the darkness when he remembers the words of the 
Lord Jesus: “The son of man is delivered into the 
hands of men, and they shall kill Him, and after that 
He is killed, He shall rise the third day 

Mark 9:31 
Cuorr: “Beneath the Cross of Jesus.” 


Narrator: And just as Jesus had promised, the dark 
days of waiting passed and it was the third day. Early 
in the morning the women came to the place where 
they had put Jesus’ body. They were frightened when 
they saw that the great stone that had been placed in 
front of the door had been rolled to the side. And yet, 
they were even more frightened when they looked into 
the tomb and saw that He was not there.. Instead, 
there was an angel who told them not to look for a live 
person in place of the dead. Then the women remem- 
bered what Jesus had said, and they ran to tell to the 
others that Jesus was alive again, and forever. That 
(Continued on page 36) 
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presentation. Musicians and listeners throughout the nation are 


discovering a wondrous new world of music through the versatile, portable 
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PAPA 


WILLIAM J. MURDOCH 


OU won't find Louis Antoine 

Jullien’s name in the program 
credits at Lewisohn Stadium, Robin 
Hood Dell, Ravinia Park, or any of 
the many other pop shops doing 
business on starlit summer evenings. 
But probably it should be listed 
once in a while in acknowledgment 
of the man who, perhaps more than 
any other, showed the music profes- 
sion how to take the world by the 
ear and make it listen. 

Jullien did it more than one hun- 
dred years ago, when most clerks and 
drapers and green-grocers and inn- 
keepers didn’t know the difference 
between a Boccherini minuet and 
the blast of a fishmonger’s horn, and 
what’s more didn’t care. 

But Jullien made them care. He 
enticed them into the concert halls 
with some of the giddiest hyperbole 
ever to appear in a newspaper col- 
umn. Once he had them inside, he 
dazzled them with his stunning or- 
chestra and his carnival combina- 
tions of his own “Butterfly Waltz” 
and Moaart’s Paris Symphony, his 
“Assault Galop” and Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night’s Dream music, 
and even before he made his final 
cut-off he had his audiences fran- 
tically applauding for more. 

It was Jullien’s idea, rather 
unique for his day, that plain, every- 
day people will pay to hear good 
serious music if you give them first- 
rate performances of it by capable 
artists and if you include some light 
music on the same bill. If that 
doesn’t make him Pop of our pops, 
it at least establishes him as close 
kin. 

Jullien went to work on his idea 


William J. Murdoch is a freelance 
writer who lives in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, 
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in a big way. It was characteristic 
of him not to think in small or even 
moderate sizes. He surrounded him- 
self with the biggest orchestra com- 
posed of the finest instrumentalists 
playing the best music, often ac- 
companying the best vocalists avail- 
able; and transcendent to everything 
was his own flamboyant self on the 
conductor’s stand, flailing about him 
with his baton until sometimes he 
collapsed from the exertion. 
Jullien built a fabulous career 
upon this megalomania, and ac- 
quired and lost several fortunes put- 
ting it into practice. He went from 
one musical extravaganza to an- 
other, piling debt on debt until he 
was clapped into debtor’s prison and 
spent his last days in an asylum. 


Talent Inherited 


Jullien inherited his musical gifts 
from his father, and perhaps it was 
his birthplace that gave him outsize 
ideas of grandeur. He was born in 
the towering French Alps, where his 
father was a military bandsman at- 
tached to the forces at Sisteron. He 
worked his way into the band under 
the tutelage of his parent, and 
finally departed for the Conservatory 
in Paris. There he studied under 
Halevy and quickly became one of 
the institution’s least distinguished 
students. Instead of working at his 
exercises he composed dances and 
other trivia which, according to ac- 
counts, were of uniform banality. 

He already had his own notions of 
musical entertainment, and these he 
sold to the proprietor of the Turk- 
ish Gardens in Paris. Soon he was 
giving concerts with such success 
that he became known as “The Na- 
poleon of Music.” But this wasn’t 


enough for Jullien. As a sideline 
he launched a musical paper, and 
in two years he was bankrupt. 

Across the Channel, England was 
in a state of musical mediocrity into 
which she had settled down years 
earlier while the Continent was en 
joying the brilliance of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Weber, Berlioz, Schumann 
and many others. England was ready 
for someone like Jullien, and in 
1840 Jullien was there. 

At Drury Lane Theater he inau- 
gurated the first of his low-price 
concerts. Cheap seats were nothing 
new, but cheap seats plus good 
music were something else again. 
Jullien had a musical aggregation of 
staggering proportions for those 
days—nearly one hundred instru- 
mentalists and a chorus of some two 
dozen or so. He coupled this quan- 
tity with quality. 

True, in these first concerts Jul- 
lien served up a mélange of quad- 
rilles, galops, waltzes, and other 
light fare. But in between these he 
sandwiched works of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Meyer- 
beer. And the public loved it! 

Jullien gave them more and more 
as their appetites grew. He moved 
his concerts from one great hall to 
another. He even took his com- 
pany into the provinces, where it 
was commonly supposed the inhab- 
itants’ musical interests did not 
range beyond the bawl of a cow or 
the sodden lyrics of a taproom song. 
And everywhere he went he succeed- 
ed in arousing enthusiasm for the 
work of the masters. Many a clerk 
and blacksmith and nursemaid left 
the concert hall humming the an- 
dante of the Beethoven Fifth or a 
Mozart operatic aria rather than the 
lilting strains of a Jullien quadrille. 
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| Some evenings he devoted the entire 
| concert to symphonic music, perhaps 
the works of one master. In fact he 
is often credited with initiating 
single composer concerts. 

Usually, however, Jullien featured 
one of his own quadrilles at his con- 
certs. He was a prolific generator of 
these melodic whirlwinds, and he 
and his men tossed them off with 
cyclonic fervor. Some of them 
called for six military bands playing 
simultaneously with his huge perma- : 
/ nent orchestra, and he kept them all 
on the stick! 

And Jullien was a showman in 
other ways also. He conducted from 
_acrimson and gold platform, a pea- 
cock of a figure with his curly black 
hair, waxed moustache of scandalous 
length, bejewelled fingers, and his 
velvet jacket thrown open to reveal 
an impeccable pleated shirt. When 
he conducted Beethoven he had a 
_ jewelled baton brought to him on a 
silver tray, and before he touched it 
he donned white kid gloves. He 
| lunged and swayed, he pranced and 
danced; sometimes he seized a violin 
from his concert master and sawed 
away furiously; he put on a rousing 
show every note of the way, and he 
got good music out of it. Jullien 
_ was a showman, charlatan, poseur: 
yet in the opinion of some contem- 
porary critics, one of the best con- 
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sarcastically called him—carried on 
Complete Outfit Complete Outfit ee ei _ his antics with his baton in London 
and environs, and the people 
thronged to the box offices. But he 
wanted to do good things in music 
as well as spectacular things. He 
not only took the work of the mas- 
ters to the people at large but also 
brought before the public many 
_ worthy but unknown artists await- 
ing their big chance. 


Everybody knows: 
“FRENCH CLARINETS 
ARE BETTER” 


Tried Opera 


He tried to popularize English 
opera, throwing himself into this 
Sole distributors thru authorized dealers: venture with his customary lack of 
_ restraint and judgment. He hired 

. _ the best theater, engaged the best 
Buegeleisen & Jacobson. /ne. artists (including Berlioz as 
conductor), and staged it all in a lav- 
ish manner, but it was a failure. 
Next he arranged for a series of 
colossal music festivals—“400 instru- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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R. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


F the title of this article carries 

with it the suggestion that many 
of the best music educators get little 
or no personal recognition for their 
efforts, it has served its purpose. 
James L. Mursell says, “Broadly 
speaking the music teacher must 
see his job as the promotion of 
full and authentic musical growth 
and development. . . . [This] means 
that he must not see himself as a 
teacher of voice, or piano, or violin, 
or oboe, or any other special medi- 
um, but rather as one who guides 
and inspires growing musical per- 
sonalities.” 

We would be hard pressed to find 
anyone in music education who 
would not give this principle at least 
lip-service, but how many _ public 
school teachers who direct outstand- 
ing music groups have made their 
reputations on the basis of the over- 
all development of the individuals 
within their organizations? Stop and 
think: how many Christmas _pro- 
grams list the student committees 
which participated in planning the 
program? How often do you know 
about the students with little or no 
musical talent who are carried along 
with the group because the instruc- 
tor feels they will profit more from 
their participation with the group 
than the musical reputation of the 
organization will suffer? No, music 
educators are usually judged on 
three points: the size of the chorus 
or orchestra, balance or instrumen- 
tation, and most important, how 
close the musical end-product ap- 
proaches professional standards. In 
a performance, the chorus or orches- 
tra swallows the individual identi- 


Dr. Graham is a member of the music 
faculty of the East Stroudsburg (Pennsyl- 
vania) State Teachers College. 
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ties of the members and leaves only 
the impersonal qualities of the 
music for the audience to judge. 

No one is going to argue for low 
standards of musical accomplish- 
ment, but the educative processes 
are abused in the methods employed 
to achieve high musical standards. 
Just how important is it that you 
send chills up and down the spines 
of your audience with the sheer 
beauty of your choral tone? Is the ex- 
travaganza you have in mind for the 
Christmas pageant absolutely essen- 
tial, or would a modification be al- 
most as effective? On what basis 
must you make your decisions on 
these problems? At least two points 
must be considered: the educational 
needs of your students and your 
reputation as a music director. In 
short, it often comes down to a con- 
flict between realistic educational 
objectives and your desire for recog- 
nition and prestige within your pro- 
fession. In order to be considered 
an outstanding music educator, you 
must develop a top-notch musical 
organization. I first heard about 
Ralph Rush, past president of the 
MENG, with reference to the exact- 
ing standards of musical accomplish- 
ment he maintained in his groups in 
Cleveland. No mention was made 
of his educational philosophy or of 
his ability to guide young people. 
His strong points in these areas were 
overlooked in favor of this conduct- 
ing ability. 


Balanced Outlook 


The problem for the teacher is to 
keep his musical standards and his 
educational objectives in balance 
with each other. When our de- 
mands for musical excellence go be- 


yond the limits of our philosophies 
of education, exploitation of stu- 
dents is the result. Many who are 
slaving to build music programs and 
are having difficulty getting the sup- 
port of students and administration 
may not be familiar with the evils of 
exploitation. Let me give you some 
examples. 

The choral department of a large 
junior college recently prepared a 
Christmas concert. For this pro- 
gram, over thirty hours of outside re- 
hearsals were scheduled. During the 
performance two faculty members 
were stationed backstage with smell- 
ing salts to care for the girls who col- 
lapsed from exhaustion. It was 
common knowledge among the stu- 
dents that to belong to one of the 
musical groups meant a drop in 
grade-point average. And all this 
so that the directors could maintain 
their reputations as music educators! 
As John Wolcot said, “What rage 
for fame attends both great and 
small! Better be d—n’d than men- 
tioned not at all.” 

One of the outstanding high 
school bands of the Southwest oper- 
ates on a rehearsal schedule some- 
thing like this: one hour per day of 
class time; an hour and a half after 
school each day; and Monday and 
Wednesday evenings for an hour 
and a half each. No wonder this 
band gives a polished performance! 
But is the music in the lives of these 
young people in balance with the 
other subjects of the curriculum? 
When asked how he got his students 
to devote so much time to band, the 
director replied, “It’s easy when you 
get a group that has prestige. It is 
difficult to get into my band and 
easy to get out of it. I simply call 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Does the Music 


In Your Church 


EXPRESS IMPRESS? 


RICHARD K. LINDROTH 


E choir directors and organists 

in the Protestant churches of 
this country have a tendency to be- 
come immersed in the rush of our 
duties. In fact, we usually just have 
time, when we get together, to brag 
a little about our own work, and 
agree that the overall picture of 
Protestant church music is very sad 
indeed. However, surprisingly few 
of us have what you might call a 
working philosophy about our own 
jobs that carries us along from day 
to day and gives us a standard for 
judging our own work and that of 
others. Often, we deal largely in 
surface-thinking. 

From time to time, I have had the 
opportunity to pick up ideas that 
have developed into a pattern. Some- 
times they registered because they 
were positive, sometimes because 
they were negative, but they enabled 
me to build a workable measuring 
stick. It is difficult to use because it 
requires complete honesty, but actu- 
ally, all it amounts to is a simple 
question: Is this (whatever it may 
be) done to express thought, or to 
impress people? Express or impress, 
as terse as that. 


Richard K. Lindroth is an Associate 
of the American Guild of Organists and 
has served as organist in a number of 
New York area churches. 
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Now, for a practical example, hold 
up such a taken-for-granted item as 
hymn singing, and see what happens. 
Many questions present themselves 
immediately. One is: Why do our 
choirs sing hymns in parts? Does it 
help the congregation to express the 
religious thought of the hymn bet- 
ter? No, probably the singing would 
be more confident and meaningful if 
the choir supported the melody in 
unison. Is the key too high for the 
altos and basses? Then take pity on 
your congregation, and transpose it 
down. The only reason I can see 
for it is that years back some choir 
director, proud of his choir’s ability 
to sing a hymn in parts, did it that 
way, and the congregation was so 
impressed it just sat there and list- 
ened. Other directors, wishing to 
be equally impressive, copied the 
practice, and the congregations are 
still listening. 


Suitable Preludes 


How does an organist justify a 
Prelude and Fugue, a Toccata, or an 
Andante Cantabile as being suitable 
for a worship service? Chances are, 
he doesn’t think about it, and that, 
of course, is the most basic problem 
of all. But we can guess some 
teacher told him it was “great organ 
music.” ‘That may be so, but what 


does it express as an act of worship? 
To the congregation at large—noth- 
ing. In fact, it seriously bothers 
some of them. I think we can guess 
fairly accurately that, to many or- 
ganists, the most important factor in 
their choice of music is: Will it im- 
press other organists if they should 
happen to see the bulletin? 

I am not soap-boxing for chorale 
preludes, either. Bach’s “From 
Heaven On High” isn’t going to ex- 
press any particular thought to a 
congregation that has never lived 
with that hymn. In certain churches 
the old German chorales are sung 
regularly, and wl 2re those melodies 
have become meaningful, and where 
there is an organist who can express 
meaning through the playing of 
chorale preludes, I am all for using 
them. But elsewhere, wouldn’t the 
tasteful playing of one of our cur- 
rent hymns stimulate more genuine 
religious thought on the congrega- 
tion’s part? 

Years ago, I remember being hor- 
rified at hearing an organist play a 
Bach arrangement of “O Sacred 
Head Now Wounded” (O Haupt 
Voll Blut und Wunden for our or- 
ganist friends who don’t recognize 
English). He played it well, but he 
used the tremolo. Actually, it was 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Concert Business 


THIS BUSINESS OF MUSIC: PART 3 


(See also the article by 
Patrick Hayes on page 15) 
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Hollywood Bowl Style 


C. 


OLLYWOOD BOWL, which 

will open its thirty-third season 
of “Symphonies Under the Stars” 
this summer, is probably the most fa- 
mous, influential, and financially 
complex outdoor summer concert 
operation in the world. 

Its budget of approximately $375,- 
000 for twenty-four summertime con- 
certs must seem astronomical to Mrs. 
Artie Mason Carter, the woman 
whose energy and enthusiasm made 
the Bowl a reality a third of a cen- 
tury ago, and whose _ personal 
“pitches” to audiences from the 
then-crude Bowl stage created a 
flood of pennies, nickels, dimes, and 
dollars which kept it going in its 
formative years. 

Since its haphazard but happy be- 
ginning the Bowl has had problems. 
Its managerial turnover has been al- 
most as astounding as its natural 
beauty and the musical values 
which, as early as 1925, led Eng- 
land’s Manchester Guardian to edi- 
torialize, 


In this cynical, vulgar home of the 
world’s most democratic art there ex- 
ists the Hollywood Bowl, where music 
can be heard under conditions quite 
unparalleled. Whatever one might 
think of the crudity of so much in 
American life, one had to concede that 
here was something heroic in the pop- 
ularization of the arts. America is 
capable of all things, and here she 
has achieved something supremely worth 
doing. 


One source of problems has been 
the recurrent differences between 


C. Sharpless Hickman is a well-known 
West Coast music critic and a regular 
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SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


those who realized that Hollywood 
Bowl was supremely worth doing 
and those who felt that nothing was 
worth doing unless it showed a 
profit. Back in 1936, in her authori- 
tative book Hollywood Bowl, Isabel 
Morse Jones, then critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, wrote, 


The change in the mind of the new 
west, and its effect on the Bowl, pre- 
vents its going back to the simplicity 
and crudity of the early days. But 
somewhere in this machine-made world 
there must be an escape . . . if the 
Bowl is not to drift until it becomes 
just another amusement park. 


What Mrs. Jones wrote is still 
true, almost two decades later. The 


Hollywood Bowl 


problems the Bowl faced then have 
been compounded by the increased 
complexities created by the very fac- 
tors she noted—the change in west- 
ern living and a _ machine-made 
world. 

Southern California’s expanding 
postwar population includes a huge 
influx of young persons who stay 
home with their young families, pay 
on their new television-equipped 
homes, listen to the flood of classical 
music on radio and records, and will 
not venture forth to tangle with the 
Bowl-bound traffic. 

There is no consistency—no typ- 
ical year to which management can 
turn for a clue to policies for the 
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current season. The historical crud- 
ities of which Mrs. Jones wrote give 
no proper guidance; nor does the 
relative stability of the late thirties, 
with their low operating costs, or the 
wartime years when attendance was 
limited by civil defense dictates, or 
the free-spending postwar years of 
1954 and 1946, or the gradual return 
to normal which found the manage- 
ment then in power seeking to main- 
tain the boom year profits by what 
proved to be disastrous expenditures 
and unwise program policies. 

The half million newly-settled 
Southern Californians have no al- 
legiance to the Bowl tradition. The 
adventure of listening to great music 
is more easily achieved today by 
“good music” radio stations oper- 
ating day and night and scores of 
big-name concert broadcasts, and by 
long-playing records of the clas- 
sical and contemporary masterpieces 
which at times equal the audio- 
values at the Bowl itself. 


New Administration 


Three years ago, after a week-long 
run of Die Fledermaus which ended 
in a deficit of $31,500, the Bowl’s op- 
erating management changed hands 
once more. Since then its new back- 
ers and administrators have been 
gradually rebuilding not only to- 
ward the glorious musical past of the 
thirties but to a stable, long-term 
plan of operations which is being co- 
ordinated with a half-million dollar 
outlay for capital improvements by 
the County of Los Angeles, which 
has had legal title to the 70-acre 
property since the end of the third 
season, in 1924. (The non-profit 
Hollywood Bowl Association oper- 
ates the Bowl under a 99-year lease 
for a token fee of $1.00 annually, 
though rumor has it that the lease 
provisions will shortly be rewritten 
and the lease time set at 33 years.) 

At the forefront of the leaders 
who rescued the Bowl in 1951 was 
Mrs. Norman Chandler, wife of the 
publisher of the Los Angeles Times. 
It was Mrs. Chandler who, in a 
quick move, snatched the rescue ball 
from the musicians union _ itself 
when Die Fledermaus folded, and 
who has since installed able young 
William Severns as its business man- 
ager, and equally young and able 
John Barnett, associate conductor of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
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chestra, as its music director. 

As president of the Hollywood 
Bowl Association and executive vice- 
president of the Southern California 
Symphony Association (sponsors of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
plays the Bowl concerts) and as an 
active force in the editorial policies 
of the Times insofar as cultural and 
social activities are concerned, Mrs. 
Chandler is unquestionably the most 
powerful single individual in South- 
land musical circles. This concen- 
tration of power in one_person’s 
hands has not been viewed with en- 
tire equanimity by many who are 
concerned with the cultural health 
of the area. 

Thus, once again, the Bowl’s des- 
tinies depend largely upon the inter- 
est of a woman, as in the past they 
did upon the enthusiasm of Mrs, 
Carter and the firm command of an- 
other one-time manager, Mrs. Lei- 
land Atherton Irish. 

Among the problems the Bowl 
faces in 1954 are the following. 

In seven years the per-concert ex- 
pense has risen from an average of 
$9,000 in 1947 to $13,000 in 1953— 
an increase of 44 per cent. Where 
the Bowl needed an attendance of 
only 7,000 to break even at 1947’s av- 
erage per-concert cost, it now takes 
11,000 persons—or 57 per cent more 
at today’s lower-priced seat scale. 
Yet these seven vears have brought 
television, a trying traffic problem, 
and an_ increase in  good-music 
broadcasts and classical record pur- 
chases. 

What was once a novelty to Bowl 
audiences is now almost run-of-the- 
mill. The decline in attendance at 
regular symphonic programs has 
closely paralleled the increase in the 
easy accessibility of good music on 
radio and records and the novelty of 
TV. This is also true of opera, for- 
merly a Bowl stanle. In the six 
years from 1936 through 1941 the 
eighteen opera presentations drew 
an average attendance of 16,000 each 
—filling 80 per cent of the Bowl’s 
20.000 seats. These operas included 
such novelties as Prince Igor, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, and The 
Bartered Bride as well as three Car- 
men and three Madame Butterfly 
productions. Yet despite superior 
production facilities and as fine or 
better casts, the eleven full-scale op- 
era presentations from 1945 through 
1950 had average attendances of only 
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10,000 each, and they cost infinitely . 
more to produce. 


Bowl audiences have shown a 
steady susceptibility to only one con- 
ductor in the past nineteen years— 
Bruno Walter. Average attendance 
at his sixteen concerts given without 
the added attraction of a soloist, has 
hit 8,071 per program. Only a few 
others have approached this mark, 
notably Barbirolli, who averaged 
7,701 at four concerts, and Klem- 
perer, whose average has been 7,221 
for eleven without soloist. By way 
of contrast, Stokowski, for two years 
the Bowl’s music director in the late 
forties, averaged 5,725 for thirteen 
non-soloist concerts. Many others 
have given too few concerts to be 
judged on a comparative basis, or 
have been paired with soloists who 
had their own following. 

Artists and managers, anxious for 
summer income, view the Bowl’s 
20,000 seats with avaricious eyes, not 
realizing that “the Wood family” 
(the empty seats) attend for free. 
One violin virtuoso, whose battles 
over fees with the previous manage- 
ment headlines, recently 
turned down the $3,500 fee which 
the present regime has pegged as its 
top soloist fee for the 1954 season. 
This fiddler’s average attendance at 
nine concerts has been 11,771, not in- 
cluding two wartime appearances 
when attendance was limited by 
civil defense restrictions. In 1949 
(when expenses were lower than 
they are now) he drew 11,666 per- 
sons to a concert which cost the 
Bowl $14,800 to produce. The 
Bowl’s net profit on that program 
was just $400! A year later, with a 
more widely-known conductor on 
the podium, he played to only 9,000 
persons and the Bowl lost $5,750 on 
a concert which cost $17,750 to pre- 
sent! 


Few Capacity Crowds 


In the past nineteen years only 
two artists have repeatedly filled the 
Bowl to capacity or near-capacity. In 
five performances (from _ 1936 
through 1941) Lily Pons averaged 
over 20,000 paid attendance per con- 
cert. And nine concerts featuring 
the music of George Gershwin have 
been attended by an average of 
17,800 for the past nine years. 

There are those who decry the 
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PIANO RECITALS 


(Continued from page 11) 


smooth and easy to watch, but this 
should not be overdone. The pedal- 
ing should be worked out very care- 
fully, and done with restraint. Even 
a beginner can be taught to use the 
syncopated pedal. 

I recall my grandmother, erect at 
the piano, her short stiff fingers fly- 
ing as she played the “Black Hawk 
Waltz.” She knew only one way to 
play—loudly, embellishing her per- 
formance with dazzling glissandos. 
Grandma’s keyboard acrobatics 
charmed and astonished her grand- 
children, but today she could never 
get away with it. Television sets 
bring closeups of the keyboard, and 
even non-musicians among the spec- 
tators know good touch and hand 
position when they see it. 

It goes without saying that every- 
thing should be memorized for the 
recital. There are always pupils 
who maintain that they “simply can- 
not” memorize; in this case it is up 
to you to train them to memorize, 
beginning in September, not just the 
week before the recital. In any case, 
students should always be memor- 
izing something. In plenty of time 
you should tell them that if the 
work is not memorized, they will not 
be in the recital. They'll memorize 
it then! 


Dress Rehearsal 


Hold a dress rehearsal as long as 
two wecks ahead of the date. For 
this, some of the pupils will have to 
use their music, but the fact that 
they have performed in the hall and 
on the stage has the effect of calming 
them down, and will hurry the fin- 
ish of memorization. This gives 
sufficient time for them to polish up 
last-minute details. Have them bow 
after they play, rather than before. 
The wave of applause gives them a 
very reassuring feeling of accom- 
plishment. 

Should a child break down, don’t 
let him flounder too long. Go up 
to the piano quietly, speak to the 
child and lead him down to a seat 
beside you. When two or three 
other children have played ask him 
if he would like to try again. The 
second time he will probably be fine. 
I usually hold the music as each 
child plays, and as a last resort I put 
the music up before him, and stand 
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by him for a moment. However, 
this seldom is necessary. 

Don’t make your recital too long. 
Two hours should be the maximum, 
and it won’t hurt to make it even a 
little shorter. If you have a very 
large class, you might divide it into 
senior and junior recital groups. 
This is very satisfactory. I know a 
teacher who has another system. She 
gives two recitals, a week apart, and 
presents at each some advanced and 
some junior pupils. 

In a mixed recital ol this type you 
can present thirty students, although 
I like to limit the program to that 
many numbers, and this includes 
some ensemble work. When plan- 
ning the recital, time each piece 
carefully; this can be done at the les- 
son. No one selection should be 
over four minutes in length. Add up 
the number of minutes it takes to 
play each piece, and to that add one 
minute consumed between numbers; 
vou can thus arrive very accurately 
at the time the recital will take, I 
find it averages one minute to a 
page of music. This system is used 
_in planning a radio program. 


Printed Programs 


Printed programs save time. They 
do away with the need for announce- 
ment of numbers and names of per- 
formers. They can also be used in 
advance publicity for the recital. If 
printed two weeks ahead, programs 
can be mailed to a selected list of in- 
terested persons, which may include 
parents of prospective pupils. Pub- 
licity is important; see that a notice 
is inserted in your local newspaper. 

You may have a guest artist or 
not, as you wish. I like to break up 
the solos with duets on one or two 
pianos. I allow the use of music for 
duets, except in unusual cases. A- 
nervous child will gain confidence by 
playing his part of a duet before he 
appears to play his solo. 

Two-piano work is attractive, but 
unless you have two verv dependable 
pupils you may save time by taking 
one piano yourself. It requires half 
a dozen rehearsals to get two stu- 
dents playing well together. In the 
music stores there are many attrac- 
tive arrangements for  two-piano 
work of all grades, so even the tini- 
est tot can have this thrill. 

As to the hall, in choosing one re- 
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member that a small crowd which 
looks fine in a small hall will seem 
skimpy in a large one. My town has 
no public auditorium, so teachers 
must make use of those in schools 
and churches. I give my recitals in 
the church IT belong to. There T have 
the use of a fine Casavant organ. I 
play a group of organ solos during 
the program, and wind up with 
some ensemble work on organ and 
piano, using my most advanced stu- 
dents for a spectacular finish. Some 
of my friends feel they are under too 
great a strain to play at a recital of 
their pupils, and of course it is not 
really necessary to do so. 

Keep the day of the recital clear, 
have no last-minute rehearsals. If 
the teacher is a woman, she should 
spend some time making herself at- 
tractive for the occasion. Children 
are quick to notice if the teacher 
“looks pretty,” and expect her to 
wear her loveliest gown. 

If your preparation has been done 
painstakingly, you will surprise 
yourself as you watch the miracle 
unfold and your recital go off with- 
out a hitch. You never know who 
will be in your audience, or what 
your well-planned recital is going to 
mean to you, I was cheered once by 
a mother who brought me a new 
pupil. She said she had attended all 
the recitals in town, including one 
by a large school of music. She had 
chosen me as a teacher because she 
liked my recital best. Perhaps people 
“shop” for music teachers. 

So let’s have recitals, but by all 
means Ict’s make them interesting! 

AAA 


CREATIVE MUSIC 
(Continued from page 7) 


suited to his mental development 
and within his capacity to under- 
stand and absorb. Why should we 
expect the average small child to 
perform Bach or Beethoven any 
more than we would expect him to 
perform a Shakespearean play? But 
that is what we do; and what is 
more, most of us are not even aware 
of the fact that by so doing we are 
making him parrot our own musical 
tastes rather than teaching him to 
understand what is beautiful and 
how to find it. 

This does not mean that I think 
a child should not be exposed to the 
great in music. Expose him to the 


greatest. composers, by all means! 
Let him hear and sce the greatest 
that the world has produced in all 
things. Carlyle expresses that best: 
“The great man is the living light- 
fountain which it is good and pleas- 
ant to be near—in whose radiance 
all souls feel that it is well with 
them. . . . What he says, all) men 
were not far from saying, were long- 
ing to say. The thoughts of all start 
up. ... Thought once aroused docs 
not again slumber.” 

Yes, a student must have the in- 
spiration of greatness, but wher it 
comes to expression, let us teach him 
how to express himself within the 
limits of his understanding in music, 
just as we teach him to do so in 
words. 

Nor do we necd to doubt that the 
student will express himself in 
music if he has a language. Let me 
explain. 

Probably the biggest problem of 
modern education at the present 
time is the age from eleven or twelve 
to fifteen. The new world which 
opens up to the student during these 
years necessitates our giving him 
some avenue through which he may 
express his growing consciousness o! 
himself and his abilities. If, instead 
of forcing him into a uniform. pat- 
tern of production, we can give him 
a “language,” the student at this 
age can, andl often does, produce 
original, witty, and altogether 
freshing creations. 

For example, there fifteen- 
year-old Jane Tillotson’s reaction to 
her first contact with modern com- 
posers and their compositions, Jane 
was one of four students who were 
invited by Alan Carter, Director, as 
guests for a day at the Vermont 
Composers’ Conference. The tow 
students, two boys and two girls, 
were stunned at first by the modern 
music which they heard there. 
Then, fascinated, they began to 
drink it all in. They sat beside com- 
posers at rehearsals of their works, 
walked with them, ate with them, 
spent the whole day with them, ar- 
riving home at 3 a.M., practically 
“drunk with modernism.” A weck 
later, when the four students were 
together again, Jane asked if we'd 
like to hear a new composition of 
hers. After the first shock of hearing 
dissonance following upon disson- 
ance in the wildest of rhythms, grins 
began to appear, and then as it all 
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took on form, said something, and 
finally ended in chaos, the cheering 
and laughter that followed would 
have done credit to a bleacher. She 
called the composition “Economic 
Insecurity.” 

There was Lee Gray’s “Parade of 
the Skeletons”; Shari Fleming’s 
charmingly original fairy story 
called “The Lily-Prince”’; Bill Jul- 
ian’s “Casey at the Bat”; Thelma 
Mueller’s appealing fantasy “Winter 
Snowflakes,” and “Prayer from the 
Lady of the Lake,” which Betty Jul- 
ian was inspired to write because of 
her love of the poem which she was 
studying in her English class. ‘This 
composition was published by a 
national music company when Betty 
was fourteen years old, given a pre- 
mier performance by the Dartmouth 
College Glee Club, with the young 
composer at the piano and her pal 
playing the violin obligato, before a 
packed house of high school and 
town friends. 


Skill versus Understanding 


However, as things now stand, the 
student of music is developing an 
amazing standard of skill in his early 
years, only to find that he is ex- 
pected to master the whole of struc- 
tural knowledge, without which 
there can be no real understanding, 
in three or four years at the late 
teen age or college level, instead of 
gradually and normally absorbing 
it from the earliest days of school- 
ing, just as he absorbs his academic 
subjects. 

As a result, in harmony for in- 
stance, what seems to me to be the 
musical equivalent of twelve years 
of mathematics is now generally 
crammed into two or three years of 
the student’s late teens or early twen- 
ties. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
the average student considers the 
study of harmony more or less of a 
headache. Mostly, harmony _ has 
been reduced to a short-cut formula 
of rules with litthe meaning other 
than an academic requirement. The 
more persistent students have waded 
through the formulas until they 
have found a means of expressing 
their own musical ideas. 

But what is the result? Just what 
one might expect: when it can break 
away from the rules of pedanticism, 
musical composition becomes a clev- 
er product of a mature brain with 
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little meaning to 90 per cent of the 
composer’s fellow Americans, instead 
of being a normal, free expression of 
the whole being which can be un- 
derstood by, and shared with, others. 

Sharing is important for healthy 
development at all age levels. It is 
especially important throughout 
adolescence. The average student 
will enjoy music composed by some- 
one his own age more than he will 
enjoy the music of some famous 
person with whom he has no asso- 
ciation. I have never experienced a 
more wholehearted response than 
was given by a high school chorus 
which sang Jane Tillotson’s national 
scholastic prize-winning composition 
called “On Lips of Children,” with 
Jane at the piano. The composition 
said something they could under- 
stand, and their joy in sharing this 
moment of beauty with their com- 
poser-friend was manifest in their 
intensity, Likewise, Jimmy Carroll's 
performance of his own piano con- 
certo with the All-St. Louis High 
School Orchestra at the 1950 con- 
vention of Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference elicited the fol- 
lowing comment by a St. Louis 
newspaper, “The composer and or- 
chestra combined to create a unity, 
the basis of which was a heart-felt 
song.” It was something beautiful 
composed by a teen-ager and shared 
with his own kind! 

Surely, given a musical vocabu- 
lary, students will share with one 
another the beauty that is inherent 
in all mankind. They will also better 
discern the beauty of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, and Barték because 
they know what is good, and_ be- 
cause they understand artistry, since 
they themselves have struggled with 
the same elements of expression. 

When I started teaching along 
these lincs more than twenty years 
ago, a college friend of mine said 
at a luncheon in New York, “‘Ac- 
cording to your theory, when a 
youngster reaches the place where he 
can perform a sonata, he should un- 
derstand harmonies and form suffi- 
ciently to be able to compose a 
sonata of his own.” We all laughed 
at the fantastic idea, but that is ex- 
actly what happened as the years 
went on. 

This experience in working out a 
correlation of musical harmony and 
form with the psychological ages of 
childhood and youth of all ages con- 


vinces me that, given a fair trial, this 
common-sense method of teaching 
would engender a musical literacy 
that would unlock for many who do 
not dream it exists, a treasure-trove 
of musical culture. AAA 
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the rehearsals and kick out those 
who don’t show up.’” How does this 
philosophy fit with our slogan of 
“music for everyone”? Yet this di- 
rector is noted in school circles as a 
fine music educator, 

Just because you do not exclude 
students from your music program 
do not automatically assume that 
theer is no exploitation present. A 
certain small junior high school pre- 
sents a spring musical each year 
using a cast of nearly 150 students. 
All rehearsals are held during class 
time, and because of the manner in 
which the practices are organized, 
school almost literally stops for the 
month of April. Students are 
drawn from any class at any time for 
rehearsals. Large periods of time 
are devoted to coaching the five or 
six leads, while the hundred-voice 
chorus sits in the auditorium and 
wastes time. The academic teachers 
refuse to cover important material 
in their classes when they know they 
will have to repeat it when the rest 
of the class gets back from practice. 
And the administration condones 
this fiasco in the name of public re- 
lations. The principal feels that his 
school should try to keep the reputa- 
tion for giving a “professional” per- 
formance. 

At a high school choral concert 
held last spring, an exceptionally 
high quality of musical program was 
the result of many extra rehearsals 
involving many students. However, 
at the end of each number the di- 
rector stepped to the side of the 
stage where he was bathed in the 
light of an arc-spot for his bow, 
while the lights on the chorus were 
dimmed. Perhaps he felt he might 
end up like those to whom Thomas 
Moore referred when he _ wrote, 
“And hearts that once beat high for 
praise now feel that pulse no more.” 

It is unfortunate that the music 
teacher should be placed in much 
the same position as the football 
coach. That is, he has to produce 
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or else. The academic teacher can 
modify his teaching to fit his par- 
ticular classroom need and have 
little fear of criticism, while the 
coach and the music teacher are con- 
stantly compared with the products 
of their rivals. The coach must 
have a winning team, and each mus- 
ical organization must be as good as 
those of the crosstown rival. We no 
longer recommend contests with 
grading, but what is the difference 
between a contest and a festival if 
the director’s ego is involved? Each 
director gives his own rating to his 
own and to other groups when they 
meet at festivals. How many of us 
are willing to exhibit an inferior or- 
ganization rather than call extra re- 
hearsals which interfere with other 
areas of school life? Only those who 
are genuinely interested in the well- 
rounded development of their stu- 
dents. But it is indeed an unfor- 
tunate director who finds himself 
with this decision to make. The so- 
lution to this type of dilemma seems 
to be the development of techniques 
which will keep in balance both the 
means and the ends of music educa- 
tion. The following section offers 
some suggestions which may prove 
helpful. 


Poor Planning 


Probably the greatest single cause 
for the exploitation of students lies 
in the inefficiency of our school 
music directors. They will take ten 
hours to accomplish the same degree 
of polish that could be reached in 
half that time with a little better 
planning and operational proced- 
ures. When preparing a program, 
the greatest aid to efficiency is pencil 
and paper. How many times have 
you heard a school director say, “I 
have to see a thing on the stage be- 


fore I can tell whether I like it or | 


not.” As a consequence he does 
most of his planning during the re- 
hearsal, while the students stand 
around and wait for him to make up 
his mind as to what he wants. What 
if the effects you achieve are not 
quite so dazzling when you plan 
them ahead as when you work them 
out on the spot, isn’t the time saved 
worth it? 

Try to step up your rehearsals by 
checking on your techniques, How 
much time do you spend singing or 
playing over passages that your 
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* Enjoyable progress 
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way. Price... .75 


BOOK ONE is based on best-loved melodies, each with a specifically 
prepared teaching point. Price. ..1.00 
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BOOK THREE—Here, selected works of the Classic Masters and 
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ment of style and interpretation. Price. ..1.00 


ETUDES AND VARIATIONS, Based On Hanon, edited and arranged 
by Ray Green with special variations presented as companion studies 
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groups can perform perfectly? Do 
vour choral organizations spend 
hours on memorization? There is a 
saving in education that “Kids will 
do ninety per cent of what you ex- 
pect them to do.” Attempt to keep 
your standards just above the heads 
of your charges to make sure that 
they are constantly on their toes. 
Many workshops in music education 
are working in this area to give tips 
on efficient methods. Television has 
shown us that it is possible to pre- 
pare in a short time complex pro- 
grams which are presented com- 
pletely from memory. The music 
profession demands money for re- 
hearsal time; consider your students’ 
time as money, and see how econom- 
ical you can be. 

Be honest with your students. De- 
termine beforehand how complex 
your program is going to be, and let 
them know what they will have to 
do. Or better yet, get them to help 
you make your decision. If there 
are so many conflicting dates that it 
is impossible to rehearse your pro- 
gram adequately, they can tell you, 
and you can simplify accordingly. If 
the opposite is true and they have 
time on their hands, go to it, the 
sky’s the limit. 


Class Work 


Emphasize the importance of 
other class work. The more you 
help keep the quality of your stu- 
dents’ work high, the more coopera- 
tion you will get from the other 
teachers on your faculty. Did you 
ever wonder how many times your 
rehearsal has been blamed, whether 
legitimately or not, for an English 
assignment that failed to be com- 
pleted? If you can find no way to 
avoid asking students to sit around 
and wait for a cue, suggest that they 
bring their books and study, Dur- 
ing a long dress rehearsal set up a 
study hall in one of the dressing 
rooms, and call the students as they 
are needed on stage. Also, make 
sure that rehearsals are announced 
long in advance. Don’t announce 
at noon an extra rehearsal for that 
night and expect the good academic 
students to jump up and down with 
glee. Try to realize that your or- 
ganivation is not the only one in 
school. If your pupils are going to 
develop well-rounded personalities 
they must have more than one in- 
terest, so give them an opportunity 
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mentalists, 


to exercise other interesis. 

If you are going to be a real music 
educator, you must not be afraid to 
draw the line between the welfare 
of your students and your personal 
ego. However, no one advocates 
that you rationalize a poor per- 
formance through the guise of edu- 
cation. Always try to raise your 
standards of musical perfection. I 
believe it was Michelangelo who 
said, “Trifles make perfection, and 
perfection is no trifle.” Do the best 
job you know how, but stop before 
“exploitation” becomes one of your 
techniques. If your ego suffers in 
the process, take your solace from 
Lord Byron’s line, “They never fail 
who die in a great cause.” 


PAPA OF “POPS” 


(Continued from page 22 


three choruses, three 
military bands”—but this too ended 
in financial ruin. Then he wrote an 
opera, produced it himself, and 
heard it hissed off the boards after 
fewer than half a dozen perform- 
ances and an expenditure of $80,000. 
He was over his head artistically, 
and heavily in debt. 

But there was yet another oppor- 
tunity, another land where _ his 
bizarre showmanship and his music 
for the masses would be new and 
welcome—America. Although he did 
not have the reputation for paying 
his performers promptly and in full 
(Berlioz was among the many in his 
service who were never paid), Jul- 
lien managed to round up forty 
first-class musicians for the trip to 
the New World. Here he a:'ded 
nearly sixty more, including an 
eighteen - year-old first violinist 
named Theodore Thomas. With 
this orchestra, the largest ever to 
play in America up to that time, he 
put on a series of musical saturnalia 
the likes of which this country had 
never seen or heard. 

“Humbug,” one newspaper called 
him; “a splendid, bold, dazzingly 
successful humbug.” Perhaps he was, 
but he packed them in whenever 
and wherever he played, and at the 
Crystal Palace in New York he 
pulled off a production number that 
would have done justice to Holly- 
wood a century later. The Fire- 
man’s Quadrille, it was called: one 
of his own creations. In the midst 
of it the sirens wailed, the bells 


clanged, and a simulated fire envel- 
oped the stage while firemen rushed 
pell-mell into the theater with their 
hoses and nozzles and doused it with 


floods of water. The audience 
nearly panicked, but as the excite- 
ment of the Quadrille rose triumph- 
antly above the hubbub, the 
shameless fraud of it all became ap- 
parent. Even the most timid and 
frightened old lady remained to 
cheer ‘““The Great Mons.” for scaring 
them all half out of their wits with 
musical accompaniment. 

Jullien also inaugurated “jumbo” 
concerts of worth-while music, giv- 
ing hundreds of instrumentalists and 
many choral societies the opportun- 
ity to participate in the musical 
awakening of America. He fostered 
an interest in domestic composers 
also. Among those whose works he 
conducted were George W. Bristow 
and William H. Fry. Perhaps the 
fact that Fry was also music critic on 
a New York newspaper had nothing 
to do with it. 

All in all his American tour was a 
great triumph for Jullien, but when 
he. returned to England misfortune 
had another rendezvous with him. 
The manuscripts of dozens of his 
quadrilles, galops, marches, and 
waltzes—really his stock in trade— 
were destroyed when the Covent 
Garden Theater burned down. It 
was an irreparable loss, because he 
had never published them. He tried 
opera again and lost nearly $25,000. 
He made one last tour and raised 
enough money to buy property near 
Brussels. But his debts continued to 
plague him. He was arrested and 
imprisoned in Paris, a tired old man 
of nearly seventy. He was released 
temporarily, only to lose his mental 
balance. From his miserable quar- 
ters in the asylum he once more 
tried to take the world by the ear, 
this time not to make it listen to his 
music but to his cry for help. By 
the time his public heard him, “The 
Great Mons.” was beyond their 
reach. AAA 


I would appeal to any man 
whether ever he found himself urged 
to acts of selfishness, cruelty, treach- 
ery, revenge, or malevolence, by the 
power of musical sounds; or if he 
ever found jealousy, suspicion, or in- 
gratitude engendered in his breast, 
either from harmony or discord? 

Charles Avison 
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LOUISVILLE FUND 
(Continued from page 17) 


600 adults and children each week, 
on the average. It sponsors exhibi- 
tions and workshops designed to 
stimulate and develop art apprecia- 
tion in children. It also sponsors an 
exhibit of children’s paintings in- 
spired by concerts of the Orchestra. 

The Louisville Little Theater, 
which received $5,325, offers five dra- 
matic productions each season, rang- 
ing from light comedy to experi- 
mental theater. 

The Louisville Philharmonic 
Chorus, budgeted $3,195, offers at 
least a pair of concerts each year, 
provides scholarships to the Berk- 
shire Music Center in Massachusetts, 
and sponsors a junior chorus of boys. 

The Louisville Dance Council, 
which is allotted $1,331, gives sev- 
eral performances with its Louis- 
ville Ballet, and helps bring na- 
tionally-known ballet troupes here. 

The Louisville Children’s Thea- 
ter, awarded $1,597, brings children 
together to learn all phases of dra- 
matic production, with and without 
music. 

The Alliance Francaise, which got 
$106, sponsors lectures by well- 
known French personalities. 

The Kentucky Opera Association, 
which was allowed $9,585, produces 
a few operas. It has done La Travi- 
ata and Tosca this year. It gave 
The Medium and The Telephone 
last season, and repeats the former 
on TV this year. 

Last June the Fund provided 

$5,325 for the production of a two- 
act historical drama, written by Mrs. 
Dwight Anderson of this city, to 
commemorate  Louisville’s 175th 
year. Music for the drama, which 
revolved about Abraham Lincoln’s 
ties with Louisville, was written by 
Norman dello Joio. 
_ The Louisville Chamber Music 
Society, which brings renowned 
string ensembles here; Louisville 
Cinema 16, which bills better-done 
films of yesteryear; and the Louis- 
ville A Cappella Choir are affiliated 
with the Fund but obtain no rev- 
enue from it. 

The Fund’s full-time executive 
has been William Dunton, III. To- 
day the Fund is a thriving institu- 
tion, rarely imitated anywhere. To 
it belongs much of the credit for 
making of Louisville a bustling cul- 
ture-wise community. AAA 
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MUSICAL CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 19) 


Sunday morning we Christians celebrate Easter, one of 
the most joyful of all Christian Holy Days, with much 
happy music, prayers, and thanksgiving. 


CosTUMED GiRL ANGEL: Why Seek ye the living among 
the dead? Remember how He spake unto you. “The 
Son of man shall be crucified and the third day rise 


again.” He is not here; He is risen! 
Cuoir: “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today.” 
NarRATOR: As time moves on, slowly or quickly as 


you wish, the great cycle of the Christian year rolls on 
to a new and wonderful season. The season called 
Trinity is the longest one on the Christian calendar. 
Its color is that of the growing plant, green. This long 
Trinity season carries us through the summer when all 
the world is green and growing. It makes the Christian 
think of how God is always living and growing, and 
how great He is to make this whole world live. The 
Christian sees in the beauty roundabout him what a 
great church is this world in which he lives. The world 
is the great church which God built, in which Jesus is 
the minister, and over which the Holy Spirit watches. 
What more wonderful place in the whole of creation 
is there for man to live? The Holy Day called Trinity 
Sunday, and the season of Trinity is the time when all 
Christians give glory, honor, and praise to the God who 
is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


Cuorr: “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 


NarRAToR: Our great Christian calendar has upon it 
a date reserved for us to honor some of the Divinely 
inspired men whom God sends to us from time to time 
throughout the course of history. These men have 
given us messages of truth from the Word of the Lord. 
It is these men, too, who help to strengthen our earthly 
church when things look dark. On the holiday called 
Reformation Day, we honor such men as Luther, Cal- 
vin, Zwingli, Knox, and Huss. It is the day when 
we think how great and wonderful is this church which 
God has given to us. It is the day when we say 
“Thank You” to God for our church and for the men 
who have helped her grow. 


“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 
“The Church’s One Foun- 


Cuore: 


CHOIR AND CONGREGATION: 
dation.” 


Narrator: And, like all other years, the Christian 
year has an end. All things in this world have a start- 
ing point and an ending point except God, who is the 
beginning and the ending. The Christian calendar 
has upon it a day very near its finish when we give 
thanks to God for the wonderful year that has gone 
before, for the food that grew so well in the fields, and 
for the good health and love that God has given us. At 
this celebration, we do as our forefathers did before us, 
we go to church. And just as they offered up their 
thanks to God for the abundant year, we, too, give our 
thanks to Him. Before His throne we bring our gifts 
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and our hearts as thank offering to Him, the Father of 
us all, 

CosTUMED PILcRiMs (2 Boys AND 2 GiRLs) Give Or- 
FERING PLATES TO THE USHERS, WHO TAKE COLLECTION 
OFFERING. 


Cuoir: “We Gather Together.” 


CHOIR AND CONGREGATION: “Doxology.” 

NARRATOR: Thus, the Christian tears off the last page 
of his calendar. He thinks that this is the finish, and 
so it is by ordinary measurement. But when the last 
page has been ripped away, beneath it lies the new 
beginning. Suddenly, here at the end of time, we see 
into the endlessness of faith, where there can be no 
final time at all: just calendars to check our memory, 
to keep forever green the glory of our God whose grace 
and mercy from God the Father, and His only Son, 
Christ our Lord, abides with us forever, world without 
end. Amen. 


Pastor: The Lord bless you and keep you, the Lord 
make His face to shine upon you, the Lord lift up His 
countenance upon you and give you peace. Amen. 


RECESSIONAL: “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 


Suggestions for Presentation 


This script is designed for any one of a number 
of uses by church groups. It can be followed 
literally for a radio presentation or for a short 
worship program and in such cases will require 
little advance rehearsal. 

If a more elaborate production is desired, 
suitable lighting can be added, with living 
tableaux or slides to set each scene. In the case 
of a dramatic production it is suggested that the 
narrator and choral groups be kept in the back- 
ground and the attention focused on the pictures 
themselves. 


There should be a smoothness and continuity 
in production so that one sequence flows into 
the next without any break. If life groups are 
used to illustrate the various scenes suggested 
by the text, a careful check should be made in 
order to determine the time required for them 
to get on and off the stage. Lighting effects should 
also be planned so that the operator knows pre- 
cisely when to dim or raise the lights. He should 
be provided with a carefully marked cue sheet 
and should rehearse his part at least twice with 
the entire cast on stage. House lights should be 
turned up during the introduction and then 
dimmed after the last verse so that the continuity 
is maintained. 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
(Continued from page 26) 


presentation of “pops” programs at 
the Bowl—concerts which feature 
the music of Gershwin, Kern, Rom- 
berg, Rodgers and Hammerstein, 
Cole Porter, and film musical com- 
posers such as Victor Young. The 
purists screech at TV pianist Liber- 
ace, or programs led by Whiteman, 
Cugat, Morton Gould, or David 
Rose. On the average there are 
eight such concerts each summer— 
one each Saturday night, balancing 
the classical diet dished out at the 
Tuesday and Thursday concerts. 

These patrons would do well to 
change their tune, and promptly, 
for a survey of the exhaustive statis- 
tical analysis recently made avail- 
able by the present Bowl manage- 
ment, shows clearly that it is the 
“pops” programs which bear the 
loss-load for the “long-hairs.” 

During the six years from 1947 
through 1953 (but not including 
1951, when conductors and soloists 
donated their services for the reor- 
ganized season after the folding of 
Die Fledermaus) the Bowl presented 
165 concerts. Only 46 of these (28 
per cent) showed any profit at all; 
119 (72 per cent) lost money! Of 
the 46 that did make money, only 15 
made more than $5,000 profit per 
concert. And 12 of these 15 repre- 
sented “pops” or non-subscription 
ballet programs. Of these 12 big- 
profit “pops” programs, four were 
profitable to the tune of $10,000 or 
more. But remember, only three 
regular symphony concerts made as 
much as $5,000 profit. 

Go at it from the reverse aspect, 
now. From the standpoint of losses 
in excess of $5,000 it is interesting 
(but dismal) to note that 26 sym- 
phony concerts lost this much, but 
only seven “pops” or ballet pro- 
grams. It seems obvious that to ban 
the “pops” would be to break the 
Bowl. 


Most Profitable 


The most profitable concerts in the 
past seven years were all-Gershwin 
evenings—$14,200 in 1951 (when 
pianists Oscar Levant and conductor 
Johnny Green donated their services 
to help the Bowl’s reorganization), 
$13,350 in 1947, $13,000 in 1948, and 
$11,600 in 1950. The nearest ap- 
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proach to these profit figures by a 
classical program was the Kousse- 
vitzky-Rubinstein concert which 
ended the 1949 season, on which the 
Bowl netted $7,200. 

The costliest program in the past 
seven years was the west coast pre: 
miere of Mahler’s Eighth Symphony 
in 1948. The $27,350 expense in- 
curred in presenting this program, 
with its eight soloists, the 800-voice 
Greater Los Angeles Chorus, and an 
expanded orchestra led by Or- 
mandy, was $27,350; the loss was 
$9,650 despite a paid attendance in 
excess of 13,000. Other heavy losses 
were incurred at a Koussevitzky-con- 
ducted Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
performance ($9,400 loss; $20,000 
cost), a Wallenstein-Traubel pro- 
gram ($9,400 loss; $14,400 cost), a 
Koussevitzky-Stern concert ($8,000 
loss; $14,000 cost), a program of 
music by Sir William Walton 
($8,500 loss; $15,300 cost), and a 
Rodzinski‘Roman concert ($8,300 
loss; $11,500 cost, when only 2,250 
attended). 

There seems to be no certain ex- 
planations as to why these events did 
not succeed. Mahler and Walton 
are unfamiliar fare, it is true. But 
what about Koussevitzky, Traubel, 
Stern, Ormandy and the lure of al- 
most a thousand singers, most of 
whose families and friends would 
be expected to want to hear them? 

Nor can lack of success be blamed 
on the weather or the war or high 
prices or traffic snarls or acoustics. 
Actually, there is no consistency in 
drawing power today. The artist who 
draws 10,000 one summer may come 
back and equal or better himself the 
next—or he may “Jay an egg.” And, 
in the latter case, if the manage- 
ment decide to pass him by a third 
year they may well read that he has 
drawn 100,000 to a Grant Park con- 
cert in Chicago and want to cut their 
throats. 

Out of the Bowl’s recent history 
only one fact seems incontrovertible. 
The risk of loss increases in close 
ratio to the complexity of produc- 
tion and the unfamiliarity of ma- 
terial—a factor normal to all concert 
and opera management these days. 
Opera at today’s costs is almost sui- 
cidal in the Bowl unless it is a work 
such as Die Walkeure, which re- 
quires a small cast, no chorus save 
the Valkyries, and can be staged 
using the Bowl’s natural hills as a 


perfect setting for two of the three 
acts. 

To courageously fly a composer 
like Sir William Walton from Eng- 
land, train a large chorus to sing his 
Belshazzar’s Feast, and have him 
conduct a program entirely of his 
own music is sure to meet with rav- 
ing critical acclaim and crushing 
losses. 

Yet, to justify its tradition and its 
stature, the Bowl must continue to 
make such beautiful but rash ges- 
tures, and continue such construe 
tive features as the concerts featuring 
talented young local soloists. Hap- 
pily, Mrs. Chandler, Manager Sev- 
erns and Music Director Barnett 
realize this, as does the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors, which 
annually grants the Bowl a healthy 
subsistence. 


County Subsidies 


Indeed, the County’s role in the 
Bowl’s continuation is an impressive 
one. In 1947-1950 and in 1953 the 
Supervisors allocated $65,000 annu- 
ally to the Bowl for concert subsidies 
and upkeep of the Couniy-owned 
property. In 1951 and 1952 the allo- 
cation was $130,000 per year to aid 
in the reorganization period. And 
recently the Supervisors made a spe- 
cial grant of $500,000 specifically ear- 
marked for capital improvements 
such as a new foundation for the 
sound-reflecting shell, a complete re- 
vamp of electrical wiring and 
plumbing, erection of permanent 
light towers for illuminating stage 
productions, purchase and paving ot 
additional parking space, construc- 
tion of new dressing rooms, chang- 
ing of the lower right-hand and left- 
hand seat sections to box-seat areas 
and raising them to permit a stage- 
level view line, and additional tree- 
planting and landscaping. 

From the regular grants in recent 
years the administration has built 
new ramps to the upper seating 
areas, paved the existing and some 
new parking expanse, replaced sew- 
ers and electrical conduits leading 
onto the Bowl property, replaced 
hundreds of flimsy wooden box-seats 
with metal folding-chairs, created a 
new central area for the selling of 
tickets, programs, binoculars, gift 
souvenirs, etc., paved all ramps and 
walks with soft macadam to reduce 
slipping on the steep ascents, and 
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planted many trees. 

The Bowl property soon will need 
only one more major improvement 
—replacement of the sound-shell, 
which is poorly designed for the 
slope and scope of today’s 20,000-seat 
amphitheatre. The present 40-ton 
hulk of tin-sheeted gypsum and con- 
crete (a 180° arc which cost $33,000 
in 1929) has never properly focused 
the music as did its immediate pred- 
ecessor, a 90° arc of curved, indi- 
vidually-sprung wood planes, skill- 
fully designed by Lloyd Wright, bril- 
liant son of an even more famous 
architect father. (Wright’s shell cost 
only $5,300 in 1928, but was ruined 
because the Bowl management at 
that time did not pay the $500 neces- 
sary to dismantle, store and _ reas- 
semble it between seasons.) 

Plans for the Bowl’s thirty-third 
season, which will again probably 
run from mid-July to almost Labor 
Day, have not yet been specifically 
stated. It is known that the series 
will again consist of 16 symphony 
nights (most of them with soloist) 
and 8 “pops” programs, on Saturday 
evenings. And there will be a re- 
duction in the number of con- 


ductors, with each of the “regulars” 
being assigned four instead of two 
concerts, thus stabilizing rehearsal 
problems. In a frank effort to make 
some money to offset regular season 
losses there is the probability that 
the Bowl! will independently, or in 
cooperation with outside interests, 
present special productions of light 
opera, popular music, specialized 
ballet, and so forth, which will not 
be a part of the regular “Symphonies 
Under the Stars” series. 


Ticket Prices 


Ticket prices will again range 
from 50¢ for unreserved seats (there 
is always a minimum of 10,000 of 
these) to $3.50 for box seats. (It is 
a strange fact that since the war the 
average “occasional” Bowl patron 
doesn’t want the inexpensive 50¢ 
seats in the upper reaches of the 
Bowl, where the music sounds best; 
he wants to make his outing a gala 
affair and is willing to pay the re- 
served-seat prices.) However, it is 
probable that, as in recent years, the 
average per-capita ticket income will 
be between $1.15 and $1.25 per con- 
cert. Production costs may rise, but 


few managers—especially those ol 
quasi-civic ventures—have the nerve 
to raise the tariff. 

The Bowl management faces next 
summer happy in the thought that 
at last the freeway construction 
which has impeded Bowl access will 
be finished, that additional parking 
is available, and that except for the 
shell itself the Bowl has a bright new 
look, matched inwardly by  struc- 
tural changes. And though the man- 
agement doesn’t speak too loudly 
about it, $80,000 of the $100,000 
hastily raised by public subscription 
during the fateful 1951 reor- 
ganization season is still carefully 
salted away in conservative intercst- 
bearing securities against a time of 
renewed need. 

Despite time and change, mana- 
gerial contretemps, and trends in 
taste, what Isabel Morse Jones (who 
loved and worked for the Bow] from 
its inception) wrote in 1936 is still 
true in 1954: “... the average citizen 
who can pay only a little has never 
had two months of great art given 
him as consistently through [the] 
years as he has had at Hollywood 
Bowl.” 444 


FROM THE HEART OF AMERICA 


From the people themselves comes folk music that is a 
part of our history as a growing nation—music that has 
established itself in the essence of our culture. We are 
proud to present to you two new series of Americana which 
we feel will be a valuable contribution to the world of 
music. 


FOLK-WAYS U.S.A. (Volume 1) — by Elie Siegmeister 
(PIANO SOLO) 


Mr. Siegmeister, noted authority on American folk music, 
has completed the first of five volumes of “American songs, 
scenes and sketches” for the piano. This first book is written 
for the beginning student. Subsequent volumes will be 
progressive in difficulty so that the series will eventually 
cover all phases of piano study. 


AMERICAN FOLK SONG CHORAL SERIES 
— edited by Elie Siegmeister 


Covering the whole field of American folk song—from 
western tunes to mountain ballads, from white spirituals to 
blues—this series will be welcomed by school and amateur 
groups everywhere. Here is choral music, within their 
capacity to perform, which will invigorate and enrich their 
programs. In addition to Mr. Siegmeister, contributors 
include such leading composers as: Douglas Moore, Paul 
Creston, Philip James and Normand Lockwood. 
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CONCERT MANAGERS 


(Continued from page 15) 


season of rehearsals perform- 
ances is a modern phenomenon in 
music. In the early 1920’s there 
were very few such groups besides 
the large orchestras of the major 
cities, and the meteoric rise in the 
number of symphony orchestras in 
America is a case of demand creat- 
ing the supply, and the demand 
stemmed from radio and recordings. 
Paralleling this growth is the growth 
of what is called the Organized 
Audience Plan, which brings the 
best in recitals and group perform- 
ances in series before a membership 
association, which has a campaign 
each year at a low level price, to in- 
sure an annual program of three or 
more concerts without a deficit. 
These are known as Civic Music 
Associations and Community Con- 
cert Associations, and are serviced by 
the two large New York concert cor- 
porations, represented by O. O. Bot- 
torff and Ward French. Thus, the 
scarcity of titans does not mean that 
the concert field is waning, or that 
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music is lagging in the United 
States, 

The appearance of two or more 
such new titans just now would 
serve as a shot in the arm of the con- 
cert business as such, stimulating the 
attendance of more people for whose 
time and attention more things than 
ever are competing—radio itself, 
good recordings, television as an en- 
tertainment medium, the colossal 
moving pictures on big screens. For 
awhile there is no place like home, 
and the home is an amusement cen- 
ter these days, people still like to go 
out, to attend stimulating and enter- 
taining performances. The other 
part of the economic law—demand 
—is ever-present in the general pub- 
lic. Supply is the problem, and its 
management and dissemination. 


Group Trends 


Mr. Schang used the term “titan” 
in the sense of individual personal- 
ities. Comparable in strength to 
today’s concert world are the great 
ballet and symphonic organizations, 
and here is the evidence of the trend 


toward group attractions. The Sad-_ 
ler’s Wells Company from Covent 
Garden, London, has blazed its way 
to the top of popular favor in the 
world of ballet. Ballet Theatre is 
not far behind. There is talk of re- 
vival of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, and these five small words are 
box-office magic. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is a box-office staple in many cities, as 
is the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
great foreign orchestras always fill 
the house: Sir Thomas Beecham and 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra; 
the French National Orchestra, with 
Charles Munch conducting, the sea- 
son before he became conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, The Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw and the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra are an- 
nounced for next season, and will no 
doubt be tops in drawing power. 

Superior quality is a requirement 
in the concert business. The screcn- 
ing process is both severe and cl- 
fective in New York, and when an 
artist or a concert group attraction 
succeeds in getting on one of the 
major booking lists, there is a basis 
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of confidence that it is first-rate in 
artistic quality and program content. 
The question “How much is a con- 
cert attraction worth?” was put to 
the panel and thoroughly discussed, 
but I cannot report any final answer. 
In other businesses or markets, two 
or more people negotiate for goods 
or services and agree on a price. You 
are familiar with the price listings 
for stocks and bonds, where supply 
and demand govern and prices are 
established accordingly, but when 
you are dealing with artists, who are 


human beings, it takes a third per- 
son to make the bargain stick. The 
local concert manager and the New 
York artist manager can talk it over, 
but the artist must approve the final 
terms. Thus, when Heifetz tells his 
manager that his fee will be so much 
and no less, he means it, and he will 
get that fee or there will be no book- 
ing. How much is Heifetz worth as 
a concert attraction? Heifetz decides. 
So it is with all artists of reputation. 
Newcomers to the lists are anxious 
to climb up the price-ladder. All 
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budding coloratura sopranos have 
their sights set for the fame and fee 


of Lily Pons. All pianists aim at 
the fame and fee of Rubinstein or 
Horowitz. 

The tax structure of recent years 
has affected fees. Many artists find 
that after a certain number of dates 
played and money received, all addi- 
tional income puts them into higher 
tax brackets, and they deliberately 
limit the number of engagements 
they will play. This is their privi- 
lege, but it hardly fits philosophy 
and the need of this era to dissem- 
inate music to the greatest number 
of people. Limiting the number of 
engagements automatically limits 
the “economic supply” of that artist, 
and this sharpens the bidding for 
him—the economic demand—and 
up goes his fee, or at least stays at 
its present high level. Thus, the 
artist himself is the final arbiter of 
his fee—his cost to the local man- 
ager, and in turn to the public 
which buys the tickets. 


Rising Costs 


With group attractions there is 
more room for bargaining, although 
a large group of artists represents 
heavy expense for travel, as well as 
large payroll and fees. When the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
comes to the United States next 
year, it will cost $50,000 just to get 
the Orchestra from Germany to the 
shores of the United States and back. 
This sum has been contributed by a 
wealthy Detroit industrialist and 
patron of music, Henry Reichhold. 
Touring in America — transporta- 
tion, hotel, and meal costs for over 
100 persons—is staggeringly expen- 
sive. Domestically, symphony man- 
agers are studying their figures very 
closely indeed, and it is now a ques- 
tion whether it is profitable to tour. 
Fees, then, for symphony orchestras 
on tour, and for large ballet com- 
panies and opera companies are 
necessarily high. The public under- 
stands, and pays the price of the 
tickets. The Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra next season in the United 
States must average $6,500 per date, 
and many of the halls it will play in 
are not as large as Constitution Hall. 
The ticket scale will have to be a 
high one. Is it worth it? A discrim- 
inating public will decide, and I 
think favorably in this instance. I 
am one who believes that concert 
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ticket prices should come down to a 
point where more people would at- 
tend, and more often. Lower con- 
cert ticket prices might well produce 
more total concert revenue. 

The next question before the 
panel was: Are we gradually losing 
our identity as a concert business, in 
favor of a general amusement in- 
dustry? The reference here is to the 
growth of group attractions as 
against solo recitals. The answer 
was an overwhelming NO! It was 
maintained that the concert business 
is based on good music and high 
standards of performance, and that 
the American audience has not only 
grown large but has grown very 
discerning and musically sophisti- 
cated. Radio and recordings have 
aided in this development. The gen- 
eral public will always respond fav- 
orably to a good artist and a good 
program; it is a question of degree. 
Whether it is one person on the con- 
cert stage or a hundred is not ma- 
terial. How much is it worth evokes 
a substitute question: How good is 
it? Here I hark back to the brilliant 
comments of Howard Taubman one 
Sunday last June in the New York 
Times, when he sounded a call for 
the general brightening up of the 
concert hall. He criticized the se- 
vere formality of most concerts, and 
declared that “the ritual of the con- 
cert hall can be a fearsome thing.” 


Too Formal 


Too many concerts are high 
church instead of high entertain- 
ment. In the course of a concert pro- 
gram, there is room for some humor, 
home light moments as well as those 
of serious and attentive listening. 
There is no law against enjoying 
oneself at a concert, but most pro- 
grams and performances afford little 
opportunity to do so. It is wonder- 
ful thing to hear an audience laugh 
heartily, even in the concert hall, as 
it did when the Baroness Yon Trapp 
told her story about the Florida hur- 
ricane and a proposal of marriage 
to a man in the roofing business, 
meaning she would not have to 
worry about the security of the 
house in a hurricane. I do not argue 
for a touch of clowning on every 
program, but I do think that the 
artists should include a feature that 
is entertaining in building their pro- 
grams. The popular and familiar 
encore pieces always bring down the 
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house, do they not? 

Excitement is another feature 
lacking in most programs presented. 
This may not be easy to accomplish, 
but it is an experience when it hap- 
pens, as it did when Serkin appeared 
recently with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra performing the 
Beethoven Emperor Concerto. He 
had one on the edge of the seat with 
his playing. Perhaps “pleasure” and 
“satisfaction” are two good words 
for what a concert should afford to 
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the listener. So while the discus- 
sion proved that we are not losing 
our identity as a concert business in 
favor of a general amusement indus- 
try, we should not rule out the point 
that the public always enjoys being 
amused and entertained, and a con- 
cert program and _ performance 
should not be a ritual. 

The future of music and of the 
concert form of music in America is 
what the people will make it. The 
trend is positive in the direction of 
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great quantity and high standards. 
More people every year are exposed 
to the best in music. Our educa- 
tional system turns out a large num- 
ber of qualified performers and 
teachers of music every year, and, of 
equal importance, more listeners to 
join the audience for good music. 
Creative genius for composing lurks 
in each generation. On the finan- 
cial side the trend is clearly toward 
subsidy and endowed auspices, not 
straight box office, and there is no 
evil in this, although many shrink 
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On the 
artistic and educational side it is 
clear that we have hit our stride as 
a musically cultured nation, taking 
the lead from Europe inevitably be- 
cause of the devastation of that con- 
tinent in two world wars in the span 
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of two generations. We have not 
only become the haven of many 
European musical artists and com- 
posers; we have emerged into our 
own greatness in all forms of musical 
expression. 4&4 
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NAVY SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 9) 


which he performs every type of 
music. As graduation nears, stu- 
dents may be assembled in unit 
bands and orchestras for assignment 
to duty aboard ship, at an overseas 
base, or at a shore station. Other 
graduates are assigned to fill va- 
cancies in operating bands or to re- 
lieve musicians about to be reas- 
signed. The unit band is equally 
adept at Bach or boogie, a Sousa 
march, a tango or rhumba. 

Some of the bandsmen return to 
the School of Music for advanced 
training as a unit band or orchestra 
leader, and a few become instructors 
at the School itself or join the fa- 
mous United States Navy Band or 
the Naval Academy Band. 


Director of School 


The responsibility of training mu- 
sicians for the Navy’s 65 unit bands 
falls to Lieutenant-Commander 
John D. McDonald, USNR, Officer- 
in-Charge of the United States Naval 
School of Music, who is a native of 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and a former 
resident of Nashville, Tennessee. 

When he was graduated from Pine 
Bluff High School, in Arkansas, with 
an honor student rating plus student 
band conductor and drum major 
laurels behind him, McDonald was 
looking for his career in the field of 
music. He enrolled in classes at 
Northeastern State College in Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma, and received his 
B.A. in Music in 1942. 

During the years that he was gain- 
ing his educational experiences in 
music, McDonald acted as guest in- 
structor, conductor, marching band 
director, and drum major at various 
colleges and universities in the coun- 
try. His activities included special 
courses as an instructor at Arkansas 
A & M, Oklahoma University, and 
Mississippi State College. He has 
also been an instrumentalist with 
the Arkansas Symphony, the Okla- 
homa Symphony, and the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Symphony, as well as with 
various dance bands throughout the 
South and Midwest. 

Late in 1942, when World War II 
started settling into its long stretch, 
McDonald enlisted in the Navy and 
was commissioned as an Ensign. In 
1946, after three and a half years of 
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active duty, Lt. McDonald was re- 
leased from the Navy, and once 
again returned to the field of music 
education. 

During his first year back in ci- 
vilian life, McDonald was Director 
of Public School Music and Band 
Director in Tahlequah, Oklahoma, 
and the following year he was Band 
Director at the Pulaski (Tenn.) 
High School. In 1948 he obtained 
his Master of Arts Degree in Music 
from the George Peabody College 
for Teachers in Nashville, and was 
held on the staff there as an instru- 
mental instructor and assistant band 
director. While on the faculty of 
the college, he completed two years 
of academic work toward his doc- 
torate in music. 


Lt. Comdr. John D. McDonald, USNR, 
Officer-in-Charge, U.S. Naval School of 
Music 


At the outbreak of the Korean 
fighting, Lt. McDonald was recalled 
to active duty in the Navy and as- 
signed as Boat Group Commander 
aboard the USS ANDROMEDA, an 
attack cargo ship used in amphibi- 
ous warfare in the Pacific. In Sep- 
tember, 1951 he reported to the 
United States Naval School of Music 
in Washington, D. C., for duty as As- 
sistant Officer-in-Charge, and after 
six months he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Commander. In 
November, 1952 he assumed duties 
as Officer-in-Charge of the Naval 
School of Music. 444 
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ACROSS 51 Damage 12 American composer 


1 Shiny fabric 

6 “—— Gondoliers” 

9 Pretenses 

14 Polish dance 

16 Goddesses of the sea- 
sons 

17 Frequent first 
ment in a suite 

18 ‘“——, Where Art 
Thou?” 

19 Used by President Eis- 
enhower in hobby 

20 Potentate; abbr. 

21 Reached the finale 

22 Anglo-Saxon slave 

24 Music for stately old 
dance, duple rhythm 

27 Peak 

29 Kind of dancing 

31 River in Aida 

32 —— step 

33 City in the Bahamas 

36 Musical setting in the 
liturgy 

38 Roman bronze or cop- 
per money 

39 One, indefinite 

40 Bell sound 

42 Made cold 

44 Chromatic sol-fa tone 

45 Verse form suitable for 
musical setting 

49 The Delphic — — 


move- 


52 What Caruso did 
54 Disturbance 

55 Hostelry 

56 Wrote Jupiter Sym. 


and pianist 
13 “Oh, say, can you ——’ 
15 Extemporize accomp. 
21 Romanian composer 


58 Annual publication of 23 “Red rose out of the 


the Catholic Church 
61 Projection, in carpentry 
63 Musical perceptivity; 
collog. 
65 Dike 
66 Avaricious person 
67 Useful instrument 
70 —~— Dvorak 
71 Popular style of Latin- 
American music 
72 Middays 
73 Porcine residence 
74 Chief performers 
DOWN 
1 To be done to the ac- 
companiment of Les 
Patineurs 
2 Bizet composed a suite 
about a woman from 
this town 
3 Natural endowments 
4 Our president 
5 “Cara ——” 
6 Famous musical alley 
7 Possessed 
8 Piece out 
9 Film starring Alan Ladd 
10 Contain 
11 Short vocal melody 


25 Pep 

26 Jai——— 

28 “——— O'Grady” 

30 Bucket 

83 Ruth’s mother-in-law 

34 Slower, in music 

35 Identity in the pitch of 
two notes 

37 Antitoxins 

41 Austrian city 

48 Collected information 

50 City in Andalusia 

53 Eighteenth century 
French composer 

56 Early parts of the day; 
poet 

57 Hawaiian poi is made 
of this 

59 Kind of varnish used 
by artists; var. 

60 Portents 

62 Gas for display lights 

64 Fabulous birds 

66 Played by mezzo in 
Fledermaus 

67 Feast day; comb. form 

68 Newt 

69 Part of a violin 
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EXPRESS OR IMPRESS 


(Continued from page 24) 


quite expressive of the thought of 
the hymn, it was played in a church 
where the hymn was well-known, 
and it was used at a fitting time of 
the church year. But I had been 
impressed by a teacher who told me 
that I should never, never use the 
tremolo with Bach. It wasn’t stylis- 
tically “in good taste.” The expres- 
sive power of music as an act of wor- 
ship was never touched upon by any 
of my organ teachers. Later I 
learned that the tremolo was a well- 
accepted feature of organs in Bach’s 
time, so the “stylistic” business was 
so much hokum anyway. 


My only reason for telling the | 
above story is to point out the trivi- | 
alities we can get involved in when | 


we lose sight of the purpose of our 
work. What if the tremolo hadn’t 
been invented until 1900? It would 


still be a useful device for expres- | 


sion. I would like to gather to- 
gether all the organists who are so 
timid in their use of the tremolo and 
force them to sit through a string 
quartet recital where no vibrato was 
used, and then follow it with a few 
well-chosen Schubert songs rendered 
by a tenor who had an unnaturally 
pure, ramrod-straight tone. Can you 
conceive of anything duller or less 
expressive? 


Why Educate 


Some very impressive (and occa- 
sionally expressive) things are done 
in church music under the banner 
of education. The difficulty is that 
many church musicians do not un- 
derstand the difference between edu- 
cation and alienation. An oreanist 
may play a movement from a Hinde- 
mith “Sonata” as a postlude and 
justify it by thinking that he is “edu- 
cating” the congregation. Actually, 
he is often literally driving the 
people out of the church. If you 
will, look at the attendance at organ 
recitals to observe the impact of this 
impressive musical education pro- 
gram. If we must educate, let us 
learn this basic rule of teaching: You 
have to capture the students’ interest 
and hold onto it before any learning 
takes place. 

Choir directors do the same thing. 
They will foist Palestrina, Schuetz, 
and so forth on the choir and con- 
gregation in the holy name of mus- 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


Arranged by WILLIAM H. CHALLIS 
Bb CLARINET QUARTETS 


For 4 Bb Clarinets with Score. 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
DEEP PURPLE 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
THROUGH THE YEARS 


price $1.50 each 


BRASS QUARTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Trumpets, Ist and 2nd 
Trombones with Score. 


THROUGH THE YEARS 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 


price $1.50 each 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


For 1st and 2nd Eb Alto Sax, 3rd Eb Alto 
Sax and Bb Tenor (printed separately), 4th 
Bb Tenor Sax and Eb Baritone (printed 
) separately) with score. 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
SONG OF LOVE 


price $1.50 each 
TROMBONE QUARTETS 


For 4 Trombones with Score. 


OVER THE RAINBOW 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
LAURA 


price $1.50 each 


STRING QUARTETS 


For Ist — 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello 


with Scor 
“AUTUMN SERENADE 
DAYBREAK 
IT’S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 
MOONLIGHT MOOD 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE 


price $1.50 each 
BRASS SEXTETS 


1 For Ist and 2nd Cornets, Ist and 2nd 
Trombones, Baritone (Bass-Treble) and 
Tuba with Score. 
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DRUMS IN MY HEART 
(with Drum Solo) 


WITHOUT A SONG 
TEMPTATION 
LAURA 
BLUE MOON 


Price $1.75 each 
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ical education, using some meaning- 
less text which even the choir di- 
rector has trouble remembering. But 
the music is sung, and it is enough 
to put the most alert church- "goer to 
sleep. However—and this is im- 
portant—it sounds beautiful. There- 
fore, it is impressive, and the people 
say, “My, the music was lovely to- 


But we must not confuse beautiful 
music with the purpose of the 
church. We have museums to pre- 
serve ancient beauty for its own sake. 
The church must be a living body, 
not an indiscriminate showcase for 
the musicologists’ diggings. Now, I 
am not in favor of throwing out all 
the great music of the past. I am in 
favor of evaluating and selecting 
from this library only what has 
meaning for us today. The same 
criterion holds for contemporary 
writing, too, It must express re- 
ligious thought in a way that means 
something to both the choir and con- 
gregation. However poor our striv- 
ings may be, our aim must be to in- 
spire (put life into) our people. We 
can only do this with thoughts that 
go beyond a desire for beauty. 

The choir director has, perhaps, 
more opportunities to inspire than 
the organist because he deals with 
thoughts expressed in words, and 
this leads us to some interesting ob- 
servations if you will just think 
about them. For instance, we very 
often think that an anthem text is 
good just because it comes from the 
Bible or from a hymn. At the risk 
of being called sacrilegious, I say no, 
it must have meaning for us today. 


Contemporary Meanings 


For instance, take this much-used 
verse from the Psalms, “As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks: so 
panteth my soul after Thee, O 
God.” It is a fine, poetic thought, 
but people just don’t express them- 
selves that way today. A choir, sing- 
ing these words, cannot put the des- 
perate yearning into them that the 
translator intended. It is a thought 
for our age and the thought is time- 
less, but the words do not express 
the thought for our age. Without 
even being aware of it, a choir will 
sing these words lifelessly, and the 
congregation will respond in kind. 

Or, take, “My soul longeth, yea 
even fainteth, for the courts of the 


Lord.” Certainly this had meaning 
in the days of the feudal system 
when the lord of the manor was very 
much on the minds of the people. 
It was a poetic reference with strong 
meaning, and at the time it was 
translated, people talked about their 
souls “fainting.” It may be sad, but 
it is also true, that we just don’t use 
words like that today when we wish 
to express our feelings. And let’s 
agree right here that our religion 
does have something important to 
say, and it is our purpose to express 
it in song. Otherwise, our singing 
of anthems can only be the carrying 
out of a pleasant but useless custom. 


Simple Measurement 


This measurement of “Express or 
Impress” can be applied to every 
moment of our work in church 
music (or any other facet of life, for 
that matter). I have heard choir di- 
rectors say quite calmly that they 
have given up working on diction 
because the congregation can’t un- 
derstand the words “no matter what 
we do.” Now, the choir director 
who feels that way should resign 
immediately because he has lost in- 
terest in the most important part of 
his work. As a matter of fact, the 
most vital ingredient in good diction 
is the strong determination to ex- 
press a thought. Until you and your 
choir have this desire, diction is 
strictly an academic subject. Once 
you really make up your mind that 
you have something to say, you will 
move the earth to find a way to ex- 
press it. 

Look at last week’s church bul- 
letin. Analyze each musical portion 
and decide for yourself. Was it done 
without thought, strictly from habit? 
Was it done purposely to impress 
certain people? Or was it done with 
a sincere desire to express a religious 
thought, and if so, what specific 
thought? Answer these questions 
honestly in regard to the prelude, 
postlude, voluntaries, responses, 
hymns, and anthems. 

Express or Impress. What music 
are you doing this Sunday? Why? 


It will be in and through music 
that human thought will be carried 
beyond the point it has hitherto 
reached. 

Shorthouse 
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MUSIC 
FROM 
OIL DRUMS 


Reprinted from THe Lamp, house 
organ of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 


Today, on many a Caribbean | 


iskand more people dance to the | 


music of the oil barrel than to any 
other instrument. ‘Traditional or- 
barrel has become a part of the rich 


chestras are still popular, but the oil | 


musical history of the West Indies. 


Trimmed with a hacksaw, tuned | 


with a sledgehammer, the oil barrel 
has a fragile, muted, bell-like tone 
that has created a new kind of music, 
melodic and haunting, which is be- 
coming as expressive a part of West 


Indian culture as the spontaneous | 


rhymes of the calypso singers. Or- 


chestras of oil barrels are called 


“steel percussion bands.” 
In these orchestras, barrels play 
every musical role; they are pianos, 


violins, trumpets. Though the voice — 


of the barrel was first heard less than 
ten years ago, today it has been re- 


fined to the point where it can be as | 


true to a polonaise by Chopin as to 
a calypso by the Growler. It is de- 
voted to the rhythms of the rhumba 


and the mambo, but some steel | 


bands aspire to symphonic heights, 
with as many as thirty pieces—all 
barrels that once stood mutely in 


barges and warehouses, filled with | 


petroleum products, 


ISLAND MUSIC 


You can hear their soft thrum- 
ming music on the island of Aruba, 
played by the Aruba All-Star Boys, 
a twelve-piece steel band organized 
by employes in the refinery of Largo 
Oil & Transport Company, a Jersey 
affiliate. Some of their drums are 
shallow and hang by straps from the 
musicians’ shoulders. Others stand 
on the ground, waist high. The mu- 
sicians beat them in a whirling oval 
motion with rubber-tipped stocks. 

The Largo musicians come nat- 
urally by their talent and enthusi- 
asm for the barrel turned musical in- 
strument; they are all natives of 
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Caribbean islands, and their leader 
comes from Trinidad, where the 
barrel sounded its first note in har- 
mony. It is there that steel band 
music has captivated the entire pop- 
ulation and nearly drowned out the 
sound of the traditional instruments. 
The steel bands are, in fact, a lively 
expression of the culture of a people 
who seem to breathe an air that is 
one part oxygen to two parts mel- 
ody. To see what part the oil bar- 
rel can play in the life of a musical 
people, you must go to Trinidad. 

Every pan is carefully designed to 
fill a particular role in the band in 
which it is going to be played; every 
pan is a counterpart of, for example, 
the violin, trumpet or drum of the 
traditional orchestra. Basically, pans 
ore in one of three categories: the 
Ping Pongs, which carry the melody; 
the Tune Booms, which make up 
the harmony section; and the Bass 
Booms, which are rhythm instru- 
ments. 


GOOD EAR 


It takes the ear of a gifted mu- 
sician and the hand of a blacksmith 
to ring these changes in the mute oil 
barrel. If, for instance, a_ steel 
bandsman wants a new Ping Pong, 
he first cuts his barrel with a hack- 
saw about four inches from the bot- 
tom, which is to be the face of the 
drum. He heats the pan over a fire, 
and then pounds the face with a 
sledge-hammer until it is smoothly 


concave, about two inches deep in 
the center. With white paint, he 
marks off thirty-two loops on the 
face, forming a petal-like scalloping 
around the edge, with larger loops 
in the center. These markings show 
where the separate notes will be. 

Then he squats on the ground, 
and with a hammer and an awl cuts 
a shallow groove along the painted 
lines, separating each note from the 
other, so that there will be no blend- 
ing. He carefully taps the underside 
of the drum, raising each note a 
little, until he gets the tone and 
pitch he wants. Every note, of course 
must be made to harmonize with 
every other note, and each pan must 
harmonize with the other pans in 
the band. 


MUSIQUOTES 


Here is where the great use of 
music comes in. It develops char- 
acter, it adds to life. Knowing how 
it acts, one can see to it that it acts 
only upon right affections, impulses, 
emotions. Remember, it does not 
give; it develops. It will work upon 
just those passions and emotions pre- 
sented to it, and no others. It is 
needless, then, to say further what 
should be done to get the best re- 


sults. 
Anon 


Music is a spirit. I have seen a 
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mother at her work and a farm-boy 
at his task, and as I heard them 
humming snatches of song, I have 
said music lightens labor. I have 
heard that martial music urges the 
soldier to battle, and I have affirmed 
that music inspires patriotism. I 
have heard the beasts have been 
charmed by its delicious sounds, and 
I have reasoned that music quells 
passion. It does more: it suggests 
ideas; it quickens the imagination; 
it dispels sadness; it adds to joy. 
Music is the only perfect language 
of all the higher emotions. _ 

J.G. Abbott 


Music washes away from the soul 
the dust of every-day life. 
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